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PUBLIC     SOURCES 


Public  Departments  Serve  the  City 

Public  offices  that  by  means  of  Regulation,  Supervision, 
Unification,  Information,  Promotion,  directly  or  indirectly  benefit 
community  service. 


FEDERAL  OFFICES 

Address  for  information  and  printed  matter  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


FINANCE:      Banks — Comptroller     of     the 

Currency  (Treas.  Dept.). 
Postal   Savings    (Post  Office  Dept.). 
Municipal    Revenues    and    Expenditures, 

Census    (Dept.  of  Commerce). 

INDUSTRY:      Bureau  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Manufactures  (Dept.  of  Commerce). 

PUBLIC  WORKS:      Rivers  and  Harbors — 

Chief   of   Engineers    (War   Dept.). 

President's  Conservation  Commission. 


Public  Buildings — Supervising  Architect 
(TTeas.   Dept.). 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES:      Bureau  of 

Standards   (Dept.  of  Commerce). 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS:  Rural  Communi- 
ty— Commission  on  Rural  Life  (not 
continued). 


STATE  OFFICES 

In   Illinois    (at   Springfield   unless   otherwise   specified). 


CHARTERS:      Acts    and   Incorporations — 
Secy,  of  state. 
Laws — Commissioners  of  Uniform  Laws. 

FINANCE:        State     Bank     Supervision- 
State  Auditor. 
Building  and  Loan  Associations. 
Taxation     and     information     on     taxing 

methods  in  other  states. 
State  Tax   Commission. 

WEIGHTS  ANT3  MEASURES:      Custodian 
and   Sealer — Secy,    of   State. 

ELECTIONS:       Voting    Machine    commis- 
sioners. 

INDUSTRY:      Board  of  Commissioners   of 

Labor. 
State   Factory  Inspector    (Chicago,    with 

deputies    in    different    districts). 
Board   of   Arbitration. 
Illinois  free  employment  offices. 


State  mining  board — Mining  investiga- 
tion  commission. 

Chief  inspector  of  private  employment 
agencies. 

PUBLIC  WORKS:  State  Supervising 
Architect — State  Highway  Commis- 
sion. 

Rivers   and   Lakes   Commission. 
EDUCATION:       State    Superintendent    of 

Schools      (Supervision     of     Public 

Schools). 
Library   Extension  Board. 

HEALTH:      Board   of   Health    (with  mem- 
bers in  different  districts). 
State  Food  Commissioner   (Chicago). 

Charities:      State  Board  of  Administration. 
Charities  Commission. 
Penitentiary    Commission. 

ART:      State  Art   Commission. 


OUTSIDE  ILLINOIS 


Uniform  Accounting  Bureaus  (called  Bu- 
reau of  Inspection  and  Supervision  of 
Public  Offices)   in  Mass.,   Ohio,   Wash. 

Controller  of  County  Accounts  in  Mass. 

Public    Service    Commission     (Supervision 


and  control  of  public  utilities  and  pass- 
ing on  rates)  jn  New  York,  Mass.,  and 
leading  states. 
Immigration  Board  (Disseminating  infor- 
mation and  also  general  promotion)  in 
most  western  states. 


MUNICIPAL  OFFICES 


METROPOLITAN:  The  reports  issued  by 
the  City  of  Chicago  as  listed  on  page 
62  fairly  illustrate  the  official  control 
bureaus  and  the  functions  they  per- 
form for  civic  welfare  in  a  great  city. 

SMALL  CITY:  The  divisions  of  govern- 
ment adopted  for  the  Commission 
form  of  government  throw  into  relief 


the  main  services  performed  for  a 
community  by  its  elective  and  ap- 
pointive officers.  They  are:  1.  Pub- 
lic affairs.  2.  Finances.  3'.  Public 
Works  4.  Public  Safety.  5.  Parks 
and  Public  property.  The  City  clerk 
or  the  officers  dealing  directly  with 
these  subjects  can  give  needed  infor- 
mation. 


PUBLIC   SOURCES 

State  Universities  Serve  the  City 

^h.,•7i'^'^''•''  ""'^'^'"^^'^'^^^  ^'■e  beginning-  to  organize  through 
their  extension  departments  agencies  for  giving  direct  expert 
advice  and  assistance  on  municipal  betterment  to  the  communi- 
ties within  the  confines  of  the  state. 

The  universities  have,  of  course,  long  provided  the  benefit 
of  exce  lent  courses  on  the  theory  of  municipal  administration, 
?nH  '?^  economy,  sociology,  commerce,  finance,  taxation,  etc. 
and  other  subjects  bearing  on  municipal  affairs  to  students  in 
IfnriZ''^'  if  T  ^^"^ses  were  designed  to  train  the  qualified 
?Iter  f  T-f"  fif  for  something  like  leadership  in  these  matters 
Itll  ll\  '''^''  'i^'^"-^^  ^^*'  ^1^^^^"  profession  or  vocation, 
or  through  the  avocational  interests  which  he  espoused  as  public- 
spirited  or  leisure  activities. 

nf  Ph-l!T'^  in  recent  years  that  Civic  Institutes  and  Schools 
of  Philanthropy  taking  students  thoroughly  grounded  in  theory 

fn  rn!^^.  ?  ?^  '°''^^  '"'"^'''^  ^^^^'^  ^^^^"  P^^^tical  training 
in  community  advancement  as  a  profession.  More  recent  than 
this,  however,  is  the  movement  reaching  out  from  the  uni- 
versity walls  to  equip  every  citizen  in  the  state  as  a  potential 
agent  tor  civic  welfare. 

TTnivl"r.,>°"'^  T'^''  ^l,"°tably  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  the 
hZ  .1  ^  Extension  Departments,  serve  more  persons  at  their 
homes  than  come  to  the  University,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  aid 
given  legislators  in  preparing  laws  of  civic  import  Lectures 
correspondence,  slides,  exhibits,  and  every  other  form  of  data 
is  readily  accessible  m  such  states  to  meet  the  complex 
needs  of  civic  effort.  A  simple  request  to  the  Dean  of  the 
iixtension  Department  secures  the  state's  wealth  of  knowledge 
^ur  ose^  ""^         ^^^"^'"^   ^''P^'*^^   employed    for   this    special 

States  Having'University  Extension  Service  with  a' Special  Staff 

Address  the  director  of  the   Universitv   Extension    Depart- 
ment or  the  Secretary  of  the  University.        ' 


State  University  of   New   York 

Albany,    N.   Y. 
State   University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis. 

(See  description  below). 
State   University   of   Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

(Is  beginning  in  a  small  way.) 
atate  University  of  Kansas, 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 
State   University  of  Nebraska, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
State   University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,   Mo. 
State   University  of  Ohio, 

Columbus,   Ohio, 
State   University  of  Indiana, 
Bloomington,   Ind. 

(Small    Extension    Dept.). 


State   University   of   Iowa, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
State    University   of   Colorado, 

Boulder,  Colo. 

(Just   organized.      Nothing  as   vet  un- 
dertaken.) 
State   University  of  Texas, 

Austin,   Texas. 
State   University  of  Washington, 

Seattle,    Wash. 
State  University  of  California, 

Berkeley,   Cal. 
State   University  of  North  Dakota 

University,    N.   D. 
State   University  of  Oregon, 

Eugene,  Oregon. 
State   University  of  Louisiana, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 


PUBLIC  SOURCES 

State-Wide  Civic  Education 

^on'st  is  give''  U^^lT.T.s  a  model  of  successful  educaf.onal 
service  to  an  entire  democracy : 
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The  UNrvERsiTY  or  Wsconsin  "^ 
THE  EXTENSION  CHVISION 

MAP 

State  Djvipe.p  ii^to  Districts 

LE6EN0 
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^  DistwctCitv 


and  rural  development. 


PUBLIC   SOURCES 

By  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

Kindly    revised    by    Prof.    Louis    E.    Reber,    Director    of    the    University    Extension 
Division. 

(1).  Municipal  Reference  Bureau,  giving-  aid  to  small  cities. 
Some  cities  are  able  to  maintain  their  own  municipal 
reference  departments,  which  give  such  cities  all  available 
information  on  the  failures  and  successes  of  other  cities. 
The  state  bureau  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity performs  this  service  for  such  cities  as  cannot 
maintain  such  a  library,  thus  giving  a  clearing  house  for 
municipal  experiments  and  experience. 


CHART 
SHOWING   LOCATION  OF 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  ACTIVITY"""""" 

IN 

MILWAUKEE      DISTRICT. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  CLASSES  IN  DISTRICT -37 

JANUARY  I-  1911 


(2.)  Public  Service  Correspondence  Courses.  Of  the  300  cor- 
respondence-study courses  offered  during  the  past  year, 
in  which  a  greater  number  of  students  are  participating 
than  were  in  resident  attendance  at  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity, there  are  several  explicitly  designed  to  be  of  ser- 
vice in  the  public  welfare.  There  has  been  offered  a 
course  of  instruction  at  a  nominal  cost  to  official  road 
supervisors,  which  is  soon  to  be  extended  to  town  boards 
and  municipal  road  officers.  Eventually  the  University 
hopes  to  offer  such  courses  for  bakers,  barbers,  and  others 
whose  work  affects  the  health  of  the  community. 

(3.)  Vocational  Teaching  in  the  Schools.  This  work  inaugu- 
rated "in  two  cities  is  now  being  extended  to  apply  the 
principle  to  the  public  schools  throughout  the  state.  In 
the  smaller  cities  a  number  of  schools  can  cooperate  to 
make  up  a  practical  itinerary  for  traveling  instructors. 


PUBLIC   SOURCES 

Wisconsin  Organized  for  Civic  Advance 

(4.)  Instruction  by  Extension  Lecturers.  217  lectures  were 
given  in  the  past  year  to  audiences  in  71  towns,  reaching 
26,000  people.  Total  number  of  people  reached  through 
lectures  and  commencement  speakers,  46,000.  92  lectures 
for  special  organizations  such  as  women's  clubs,  business 
men's  associations,  civic  clubs,  boards  of  trade  and  high 
schools.  Many  of  these  lectures  affected  directly  or  in- 
directly the  general  welfare  attitude  of  communities  in 
which  they  were  given. 

(5.)  Department  of  Debating  and  Public  Discussion.  Debat- 
ing material  loaned  in  the  form  of  package  libraries  of 
mailable  size,  through  the  medium  of  public  libraries,  and 
information  furnished  on  public  discussions  to  213  locali- 
ties on  special  subjects  such  as  commission  government, 
woman  suffrage,  income  tax,  parcels  post,  initiative  and 
referendum,  and   municipal   ownership. 

(6.)  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Social  Center  Development.  Expert 
in  charge  who  personally  cooperates  and  advises  with 
people  of  various  communities  concerning  equipment,  or- 
ganization, programs,  supervision,  use  of  public  buildings 
for  public  recreation  and  entertainment,  development  of 
parks  and  organization  of  clubs  and  associations,  and 
assists  churches,  chambers  of  commerce,  etc.,  on  non-parti- 
san community  problems. 

(7.)  Lantern  Slides,  Well  selected  sets  of  lantern  slides  on 
educational  subjects  with  ample  descriptions  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  24  schools  as  a  traveling  collection. 

(8.)  Study  Clubs.  Directed  study  outlines,  supplemented  by 
lectures,  for  the  women's  clubs,  school  masters'  clubs, 
and  other  study  clubs  of  the  state. 

(9.)  Civic  Institute,  developed  in  one  large  city  to  enable 
those,  officially  or  unofficially  engaged  in  social  or  munici- 
pal work,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  held  a  twelve  weeks' 
course  in  1911.  The  university  plans  to  develop  civic 
institutes  of  this  character  in  other  cities  of  the  state. 
CIO.)  Vocational  Institutes.  A  Bakers'  Institute  was  held  in 
one  large  city  with  a  program  by  experts  designed  to 
assist  in  the  solution  of  practical  and  technical  problems 
through  the  service  which  scientific  knowledge  can  render, 
largely  attended  by  master  and  journeymen  bakers. 
Other  similar  institutes  are  to  be  developed  for  vocations 
and  enterprises  that  are  essentially  in  the  class  of  "Public 
Utilities." 
(11.)  Other  Phases  of  Work  in  which  the  University  Co- 
operates, 
Milk  Exhibit. 

Conference  on  Criminal  Law. 
Anti  Tuberculosis  Exhibits,  etc. 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 


EXHIBITS 


EXHIBITS 


SECTION  "A"-CITY  WELFARE  BULLETIN 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthiopy 

Because  they  "talk  for  themselves"  the  exhibit  method  of 
graphic  publicity  has  now  been  widely  adopted  for  presenting 
city  welfare  data.  Indeed  budget  exhibits  are  advocated  by 
Bureaus  of  Efficiency  as  the  best  means  of  acquainting  citizens 
with  the  affairs  and  progress  of  government.  Rarely  is  a  con- 
ference of  note  held  on  a  public  subject  without  pertinent  illus- 
trative exhibits.  Exhibits  of  child  welfare,  city  planning,  hous- 
ing, health,  safety  appliances  and  industry  are  familiar  examples. 
The  list  given  on  page  13  specifies  some  leading  exhibits  of 
different  types. 

SOCIAL  MUSEUMS  AS  EXHIBIT  CLEARING  HOUSES 

On  the  close  and  break  up  of  such  exhibits  much  valuable 
material  expensive  in  the  preparation,  remains  on  hand  and  the 
best  of  it  is  very  likely  to  find  its  way  into  a  Social  Museum. 

The  Pittsburgh  Survey  Exhibit  of  1909,  for  example,  was  deposited  in  the 
Harvard  Social  Museum;  civic  exhibits  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  after  a  short 
use  at  the  Municipal  Museum  of  Chicago,  were  deposited  in  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  Social  Museum. 

For  educational  imiiortanee  of  the  Social  Museum  see  brochure  on  "The  Social 
Museum  as  an  Instrument  of  University  Teaching"  by  Prof.  F.  G.  Peabody,  Director 
of  the  Dept.  of  A])i)Iied  Kthies.  Harvard  University,  and  isstied  as  No.  4  of  the 
(lepartnieiit's    series    of    ](ubIications,    1911. 


PART   OF  CIVIC-SOCIAL  MUSEUM 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  All  Equipment  Sectional  and  Movable 


EXHIBITS 


American  Social  Museums 

Here  the  maps,  charts,  placards,  banners,  screens,  objects,  models, 
pictures,  photographs,  enlargements,  blue  prints,  lantern  slides,  motion 
films  and  printed  ephemeral  material  for  display  uses  are  sorted,  ar- 
ranged, and  indexed,  and  if  necessary  reconstructed  in  new  combinations 
for  fresh  exhibits.  This,  as  shown  by  the  list  lower  on  the  page,  requires 
special  equipment  and  facilities.  To  loan  and  distribute  educational 
exhibits   demands   storage   space   and   special   organization. 

CHICAGO.     School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. — Social  Museum. 

COLLECTIONS:  Sets  of  city  maps,  and  civic  statistics  from  the 
Civic  Street,  St.  Louis  Exposition,  700  flat  pieces  as  well  as  photo- 
graphs illustrating  model  cities,  housing,  etc.  at  Essen  (Municipal 
Museum  Series)  Dummer  collection  of  photographs  of  foreign  city 
streets,  civic  centers  and  beautification.  Sets  of  standard  records 
for  child  helping  societies.  Colored  ground  plans  of  typical  play- 
grounds. Set  of  500  photographs  illustrating  world-wide  housing 
conditions  (National  Housing  Association  deposit)  and  illustrations 
of  work  of  Social  Investigation  Department  of  the  Chicago  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. 

Projection  sets,  motion  films,  and  sets  of  slides  as  described  in 
detail  on  page  5:i. 

LIBRARY  OF  REFERENCE:  2000  volumes  and  6500  pamphlets  on 
social  and  civic  subjects,  including  selected  sets  of  periodicals,  re- 
ports, bibliographies,  arranged  on  the  decimal  system.  Current 
recent  ephemeral  reports,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  broadsides  forming  a 
directory  of  information  about  social  and  civic  organizations  of 
Chicago  and  elsewhere.  Trained  librarian  constantly  in  attendance. 
John  Crerar  and  Public  Libraries  three  blocks  distant  have  many 
thousand  social  and  economic  works. 

EQUIPMENT:  All  built  on  the  sectional  plan,  adjustable  and  inter- 
changeable (dull  black  finish).  The  school  was  able  to  make  this 
commodious  and  attractive  installation  through  the  generosity  of  its 

trustee,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Dummer,  described  here  in  detail,  to  answer 
inquiries  now  being  received  from  those  planning  social  museums 
elsewhere. 

8  Map  Cases — Standard,  4  sections  with  26  Book  Stacks — Old  mission  style  with 
top  and  bases — size  32x44x2  inches  5  sections  each;  12  V^  inches  high  in- 
deep;  also  2  sections  dust  proof  and  side;  1  section  at  bottom  14*^  inches 
with  locks  for  more  valuable  items,  high  to  accommodate  largest  books;  also 
size  32x44x1  Vi  inches.  (Furnished  by  tops  and  bases  with  341/^  inches  out- 
Economy  Drawing  Table  Co.,' Cleveland,  side    measure. 

_  «    '^'i,  ^--u.^  /,  ^      ,  J        -^         2  Exhibit  Display  Frames  with  wings  (see 

7  Card  Exhibit  Cases,  for  large  card  units  ^^^                      g^        ^nook       down      frame 

-  and   photographs.      Prepared    from    blue  (lighted  bv  electricity),  8  ft.  long,  26% 

pnns  of  models  used  at  New  York  Met-  ^^    ^j^      ^  f^    g  j„_   ^j  h,    with  canopy 

ropolitan  Museum  of  Art.     Standard  Ex-  f^.^^^  carrying  15  wings  each,  with  3x5 

hibit    Cards      22x28     inches      stand    on  fg^^   ^jj     j^      sliince   on  each   side    (pro- 

edge  and  PuH  out  at  side.     Larger  unit,  ^-^-^^  f„^  .30   ^i^gs).      jjade  bv   Multi- 

29  inches  high  inside;   smaller  unit  size  ,g^  Display  Fixture  Co..  F.  H."  Temple 

19    inches   high.      (Furnished   by   the    U.  *,         .     Rpn  ihlin    Bide-      ChicuM 

S.  Desk  Fitting  Co.,   Chicago.)  Agent,    Kepuhiic   isiag.,    ^.nicago. 

J  iT—ii^-i  T>.iT«o  * -™»ii  r,i,^t„„..„T,i,o  o„^  2    Lantern     Slide    Cases;     standard    card 

4  Vertical  Files  for  small  photographs  a^^^^  ^^^^^^    cabinets,    each    section    with    16 

for  reference  data,  4  drawers  high  .  larg-  drawers,    each    holding    100    slides, 

er  unit  16  mrhes  inside,   18  inches  out-  * 

side  width.     Smaller  unit  size  13  inches  I  Hanging  Chart  Cabinet;   "built-in  type," 

inside   and    15    inches    outside   width.  glass  wall  cabinet    7%    ft.  long,  6%    ft. 

,,,,.          ,,.i„.,<-.          ^        1.     ..  high,    21    in.    wide,    with    wires    strung 

I    Label     (or    electrotype)     Case    for    text  the  length  of  the   case   to  suspend  very 

signs:   4  sections  high.     2  sections  with  ^^^        gj^g^j    j^^^        ^^       Harvard    Social 

low,   flat  drawers   1%    inches   deep,    and  Museum   plan. 


sections  with  2  drawers  each,  4  inches 
deep 
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EXHIBITS 


Exhibit  **Clearing  Houses" 


BOSTON.     Social  Museum — Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Professor   F.   G.   Peabody,   Director. 

Developed  by  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Applied  Ethics, 
Harvard  University.  Substantial  equipment  and  extensive  collec- 
tions illustrating  Social  Settlements,  Housing  and  City  Planning, 
Industrial  Conditions,  Social  Surveys,  etc.  Large  library  of  reference 

Such  a  museum  is  undertaken  on  the  assumption  that  the  most  immediate 
need  of  students  concerned  with  the  social  tjuestion  is,  not  merely  enthusiasm 
or  symi)athy  or  self-sacritice  or  money,  but  wisdom,  discretion,  the  scientitic 
interpretation  and  comparison  of  facts;  and  that  this  application  of  the  induc- 
tive method  may  be  encouraged  by  setting  l)efore  the  student  in  graphical 
illustrations  the  evidences  of  progress  in  various  countries  and  putting  at  his 
command     the    fund    of    experience    accumulated    in    various    parts    of     the    world. 

The  remoteness  of  the  United  States  from  other  countries  and  the  brevity 
of  its  social  history  make  this  provision  of  illustrative  material  all  the  more 
necessary. 

Germany  has  much  to  teach  the  United  States  of  municipal  administration, 
but  may  learn  much  from  America  concerning  the  free  conciliation  of  labor- 
disputes,  the  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents,  or  the  work  of  social  settle- 
ments. England  offers  to  Americans  instruction  in  trade-uni(niism  and  industrial 
co-operation,  but  must  turn  to  the  United  States  for  lessons  in  the  reform  of 
the  drink-traffic  and  the  checking  of  the  drink-habit.  For  all  such  purposes  of 
comparative  study  the  Social  Museum  provides  what  a  museum  of  comparative 
zoology  offers  to  the  naturalist,  and  becomes  the  corrective  of  hasty  judgments 
and  the  prerequisite  of  judicious  conclusions. — Prom  Prof.  Frances  G.  Pea- 
body's  '"The  Social  Museum  as  an  Instrument  of  University  Teaching,"  Har- 
vard   University.     r>ont.    r<f    Ktliics.    Piih.     Xk.    4. 


SOCIAL  MUSEUM — HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
One  of  the  Exhibit  Rooms 

NEW  YORK.    American  Museum  of  Safety. 

\Vm.  H.  Tolman,  Director,  29  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Museum  of  safety  appliances  for  railroading,  mining,  manufac- 
turing and  building.  Department  of  Illustration  with  4000  photo- 
graphs; 3000  lantern  slides,  charts,  diagrams,  plans  of  model  tene- 
ments and  cottages.  Traveling  exhibit  of  Social  Economy  now 
on  a  circuit  of  European  cities  (first  shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition), 
Bureau  of  Information,  Department  of  Investigation,  Lecture  Bureau, 
Library,  etc. 
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EXHIBITS 


Foreign  Social  Museums 

LONDON.    British  Institute  of  Social  Service,  London  W.  C. 

Percy   Alden,    Hon.    Sec,    4   Tavistock    Sq. 

Trained  Hbrar.a^  fun^i^^^sea^  '^^o^'j!^  Sl^ 

of  research,  books,  reports,  Sovernmem  IJ       „  (    information 

ment.    pamphlets   and    ""«*P='Pj\\,"  '„''"!,  ployers  of  labor,    to    indi- 

fiirnishes   by   •■•o",«P°"'''^."";„„rLvin'    a    social  aim.      Holds   con- 

idnals   and   t^,   a      |7,»--    °-    ssrs»a%trart:rly  n,agazine.called 

'Progress""  (P?i«  six  penceV  distributing  information  on  socal  ex- 

''"T::bH;i'erm":thi;*bi;,iographies  on  subjects  of  current  interest, 

while  in  London. 


GERMANY. 
FRANKFORT,    Sociales    Museum. 
Jordan  Strasse,  19. 
Prof.  Klumker,  Director. 
MUNICH,  Sociales  Museum. 
NUREMBERG,  Sociales  Museum. 
STUTTGART,  Sociales  Museum. 
BERLIN,  Zentralstelle  fuer  Volks- 
wohlfahrt,  W.  50.     Augsburger 
Strasse  61.    Prof.  Von  Krdberg. 
Museum  fuer   Arbeiterwohlfahrt. 
Hygiene  Museum. 

AUSTRIA. 
VIENNA,  K.   K.   Arbeitsstatisches 
Amt  im  Handelsministermm. 
Museum  of  Industrial  Hygiene. 

HUNGARY. 
BUDA  PEST,  Tarsadalmi  Muzeum 
Co-operating    with     Hungarian 
Political  Economy  Society. 

FRANCE. 

PARIS,  Musee   Social. 

Library    only.      Has    a    separate 
build'ng. 

HOLLAND. 
AMSTERDAM.       Central     Bureau 
voor  Sociale  Adviezen. 


BELGIUM. 
BRUSSELS,  Institut-Solvay. 
Maison  du  Peuple. 

SPAIN. 
BARCELONA,  Museo   Social. 

SWEDEN.  ,c 

STOCKHOLM.    Centralfoerbundet 
foer  socialt  arbete. 

ITALY. 
MILAN,    Umanitaria-Social    Mu- 
seum.      Prof.     Ossimo,    M.     in 
charge.  , 

Especially  strong  on  labor  and 
co-operative  questions.  Voca- 
tional training  for  youth  and 
adults,  also  conducts  a  labor 
exchange  and  has  branches  in 
several  cities,  banks  emigra- 
tion  offices. 

BERGAMO,   Azionc   Cattolica^ 
Social   activities   of   the    Catholic 
Church.      Emigration.      Coop- 
erative banks. 

ARGENTINE. 
BUENOS    AIRES,    Museo    Social 
Argentino.     Avenido  de  Mayo 
ko.    695. 


,  ,  .   J    V.,.    TToT-i.    Vir^tor    yon    BoroBini. 

— ^^TTbove    list    kindly    revised    and    supplemented^  V    He^^^^^^    social    Museum. 
nh«r  information   courteously   furnishea    Dy   me 
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EXHIBITS 


Civic  Exhibits 


Among  the  large  collections  of  such  material  presented  in  the  recent 

years  are  the  exhibits   described   below  representing  valuable  civic  data 
organized  for  publicity  use. 

1.  Pittsburgh — First    Civic    Exhibition   in   connection    with   the    National 

Municipal  League  and  American  Civic  Association.  Pittsburgh 
meeting,  November,  1908.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  Organizing  Direc- 
tor, address  320  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

2.  New   York    Budget    Exhibit,   held   in   the   Tefft-Weller    Building,   261 

Broadway,  N.  Y.  City.  Leo  Arnstein  in  Charge,  address  City  Hall, 
N.  Y.  City. 

For    full    illustrative    description    of    this    free    educational    exhibit    under    the 

official   auspices   of   the   City   of   New   York,    see   the    bibliography    (lu    page    17. 

3.  Boston — 1915 — Preliminary    Exhibit    held    1909,    in    old    Art    Museum, 

Copley  Sq.  Chairman,  E.  A.  Filene,  address  James  P.  Munroe, 
Boston — 1915,   Boston,   Mass. 

Illustrating  nhases  of  the  movement  for  a  better  Boston  in  city  planning. 
Public    Utilities,    Transportation,    Sanitation     Parks,    Charities,    etc. 

4.  Pittsburgh    Survey    Exhibit    held    at    the    Carnegie    Institute    in    1909. 

Director   of    Exhibit,    Frank    E.    Wing. 

illustrating  results  of  social  investigation  made  by  a  large  body  of  trained 
social  workers,  under  grant  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Now  de- 
posited in  Harvard  University  Social  Museum.  Address  Prof.  F.  G.  Pea- 
body,   Director,  Cambridge,   Mass. 

5.  Philadelphia — First   National   City   Planning   E.xhibit,    1911.     Secretary, 

Mr.  A.  E.  Buchholz,  present  address  City  Hall,  Philadelphia;  Assis- 
tant Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Templeton  Johnston.  Held  in  the  City  Hall 
of  Philadelphia. 


THE    BUDGET    EXHIBIT 
Prepared,   Installed   and  Managed  by  the   City  of  New  York   to   Report  Its  Activities 

to   the   Citizens 
(Cut  loaned  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,   Metz  Fund  Department) 
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EXHIBITS 


Civic  Exhibits 


6.  New  York  Child  Welfare  Exhibit,  71st  Regiment  Armory,  New  York, 

February,  1911.     General  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Powlison,  pres- 
ent address,  200   Fifth   Avenue,   N.    Y.   City. 

7.  Chicago    Child   Welfare    Exhibit,    held   at   the    Coliseum,    May,    1911. 

Chairman,  Jane  Addams;    Executive   Officer,   Edward   L.   Burchard, 
present  address,  31  W.  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

8.  New  York — City  Club  Transit  Exhibit.     Sec,   Robert  S.   Binkerd,  55 

W.  44th   St.;   in  charge  of  exhibit,  John   P.   Fox. 

9.  Chicago — International  Municipal  Exposition  and  Congress,  Coliseum, 

September,  1911.     Geo.  M.  Spangler,  Jr.,  Secy.;  John  M.  MacVicar, 
DesMoines,  Director  of  Conferences. 

Loan   material   except  from   Chicago   Municipal   Departments   now  dispersed. 

10.  Milwaukee   Budget  Exhibit.     September,  1911,  under   Municipal  Au- 

spices.    Address  City  Clerk. 

Prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  Municipal  Bureau  of  Economy  and  Effici- 
ency.     Prof.   John  R.    Commons,   Director. 

11.  Albany  Civic   League.     General  Secretary,   H.   M.   Pollock,   50  State 

St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Forty  charts  giving  statistical  survey  of  Albany  in  population,  expenditures, 
wages,   etc.,   and  comparisons  with  other  cities. 

12.  Chicago   City   Club,   Civic   Exhibit,  January,   1912.     Civic   Secretary, 

Geo.  E.  Hooker,  315  Plymouth  Court;  Chairman  of  Exhibit  Com- 
mittee, Edward  L.  Burchard. 

Exhibit  prepared  to  show  the  work  of  the  twenty-two  civic  committees 
on  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new  club  building.  A  printed  twenty- 
four  page  leaflet  describing  the  exhibit  was  issued. 

13.  Kansas   City — Child   Welfare    Exhibit,   held   November,    19:'.l,   under 

auspices   of    the    Municipal    Board    of    Public    Welfare.      Director, 
Anna  L.  Strong. 

THE  WOMAN'S  CITY  CLUB 

Photographic  Contest  of  Civic  Pictures 

CLOSING  SATURDAY,  MAY  25th 

Exhibition  of  the  pictures  accepted  by  the  jury,  on  June 
1st,  from  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

Attention  all  young  people  under  20  years  of  age  having  cameras! 

Do    you    know    your   city?      Are   you    inter-  study    Chicago    and    make    a    record    of 

ested  in  the  health,  cleanliness  and  beau-  your  studies  with  your  camera, 

ty  of  Chicago?  Enter     your    pictures     for     the     Exhibition 

The     Woman's     Citv     Club    wants     you     to  and  Contest  of  June  1st. 

A  FEW  SUGGESTED  SUBJECTS 

PARKS  and  PLAYGROUNDS. — Show  with  STREETS    and    ALLEYS. — Does    the    city 

the    camera    what    the    parks    and    phiy-  keep     the     streets    clean?       The    camera 

grounds  are  doing  for  the  people.      This  will  answer. 

would     take      in      sports,      picnics,      ball  Show   us   places   that   are   in   bad   repair, 

games,    tennis,    gym    work,    etc.       Under  Show    us    clean    alleys    and    dirty    alleys, 

this  head   show  us   congested  spots   that  Is  the  garbage  collected  and  taken  away 

need   playgrounds.  as   it    should    be?      The    camera    can    tell 

PUBLIC    BUILDINGS. — City    and    County  that   too. 

Buildings,   Schools,  Public  Libraries,  Art  How    about    the    garbage   dumps  ?      Show 

Institute,      Museums,      etc.        What     are  us   conditions   there. 

some   of   the   things   the   schools   are   do-  WE  WANT  CLEAN  AIR  IN  CHICAGO. — 

ing?  Show    us    a    bright    fresh    day    when    the 

Can    you     show    us     children     going    for  wind   has   swept   Chicago,    clean,    and,    in 

penny  lunches?  contrast,  show  us  the  same  picture  with 

Any  open  air  schools?  dense    smoke   pouring   from    some    chim- 

The  Parental  School?  ney. 

Show    some    school    buildings    you    eon-  POLICE     and    FIRE    DEPARTMENTS.— 

sider    good    or    one    out    of    date,    etc.,  How    about    the    Traffic    Squad   and   what 

etc.  do  they  do?     The  camera  will  show. 
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EXHIBITS 


6. 


PITTSBURGH    SURVEY    EXHIBIT 
Carnegie    Institute,     1909 

B  IN  PREPARATION 

Chicago  City  Club  Exhibit  on  Transportation  and  other  forms  of 
communication  with  particular  reference  to  Chicago.  City  Club,  31.5 
Plymouth  Court,  Chicago.  Civic  Secretary,  Geo.  E.  Hooker;  Chair- 
man Exhibition  Committee,   Edward   L.   Burchard. 

Illustrating   exis.ins   conditions,    various   sui;K«'ste(l    inipiovenients   and   principlts 
adopted    in    other    large    cities    of    the    world:    exhibit    material    prepared    or 
assembled  by  Committees  on  City   Planning,   Traffic,    Harbors,    Streets    Lieht- 
ing  and  Telephone,   Sewers  and  Waterways  and   bv   the   Civic   Secretary 
Boston — National     City     Planning     Conference',     May     1912        Flavel 
Shurtleff.   Secretary,    19   Congress   St.,    Boston. 
Subjects:      Progress   and   Methods   of   City   Planning;    the   German   principle   of 
zones    or    difTerentiated    building    districts    applud     <       the     United    States- 
some   aspects   of   the    transit    problem.  ' 

St.  Louis — Child  Welfare  Exhibit,  April  26-May  10,  1912.     Secretary, 

Dr.   T.  J.    Riley;    Director,   Anna    Louise    Strong,    19th    and    Locust 

Sts.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 
Nashville— Southern  Sociological   Conference  and  Exhibit,   May  7-10 

1912.     J.  E.  McCulloch,  Exec.  Secy.,  323  6th  Ave.  North,  Nashville! 

Tenn. 

Exhibit    on    health,    housing,    labor    conditions,    infant    mortality      "and    other 
boiithern    Social    conditions   and   civic   problems." 

St.  Louis— Civic  League  Exhibit,  May,  1912.  Secretary  Roger  N 
Baldwin,  911   Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Exhibit    of    activities    of    the    Civic    League,    City  Club,    Public    Library    and 

Municipal    Departments.  ■' 

Buffalo— Child  Welfare  Exhibit,  May  27-June  3,  1912  Miss  Mary 
Haviland,  Secy.,  6  Niagara  Sq.,  Bufifalo,  N.  Y. 

Los  Angeles— Civic  Exhibit,  to  be  held  in  connection  wirh  Conference 
on  Good  City  Government  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  July, 
1912.  In  charge,  Meyer  Lissner,  Lissner  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal' 
Dr.  Dana  Bartlett,  Chairman  Exhibit  Committee.  Miss  Florence 
H.    Mills,    Business    Manager. 

To  include  various  loan  exhibits  and  a  new  exhibit   specially  prepared  for  Los 
Angeles. 

Washington,  D.  C— International   Health   Exhibition  of  the   Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography,  Sept.  23,  1912      Sec- 
retary,    Dr.    J.    S.    Schereschewsky.      Chairman,    Ills.     Committee, 
Dr   Geo.   B.  Young,   Commissioner  of  Health,   City  Hall,   Chicago 
CJovers   all    phases    of    Municipal    Health    Department    activities,    as    well    as    of 
CIVIC    ptula&thropic    health    organizations. 
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EXHIBITS 


Recurrent  Exhibitions 


City  and  commercial  clubs  or  other  organizations  with  siz- 
able local  headquarters  and  more  or  less  wall  space  available, 
have   an   exceptional    opportunity    in   their   valuable   downtown 
central  locations  for  reaching  the  public  and  the  press  through- 
a  succession  of  exhibitions.  ,J' 

What  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  has  achieved  in  its  field?* 
by  its  continual  round  of  popular  exhibitions,  the  Chicago  City 
Club  began  in  a  way  at  the  opening  of  its  new  domicile  last 
January,  and  is  now  carrying  on  in  the  form  of  specialized  ex- 
hibits on  Transportation,  Housing,  etc.  The  Civic  League  of 
St.  Louis  is  adopting  the  same  plan,  which  is  of  course  feasible 
for  other  cities.  With  the  increase  in  number  of  such  exhibits  it 
is  to  be  hoped  some  system  may  be  organized  (on  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  artists'  societies  of  different  American  cities)  for 
country-wide  circulation  of  city  club  exhibits. 


PART   OF   PUBLICITY   AND    EDUCATION   EXHIBITS 
Chicago   City   Club,   January,    1912. 

(Tliere   were  cxliibit.s  by  twenty  other  committees) 

The  Committees  of  a  civic  club,  commercial  association,  etc.,  fur- 
nish a  ready  made  organization  for  developing  and  planning  these  civic 
exhibits  so  that  only  a  small  exhibition  committee  of  the  club  is  needed 
to   correlate   the  work  of  all. 

The  maps,  drawings,  placards,  etc.,  are  either  hung  in  frames  from 
the  mouldings  or  tacked  into  composition  board  suspended  before  the 
walls.  A  printed  catalog  of  the  exhibits  drives  home  the  points  and 
furnishes  "copy"  for  the  newspapers.  Some  of  the  subjects  or  "seed 
thoughts"  chosen  for  illumination  are  of  growing  importance  and  sug- 
gestion for  any  city,  such  as  social  centers,  vocational  training,  sani- 
tary conditions  in  the  schools,  playgrounds,  housing  regulation,  prevent- 
able diseases,  perils  of  the  child,  improved  police  stations,  reducing 
burial  cost,  short  ballot,  building  regulation,  building  zones,  improved 
street  cleaning,  lessening  waste  of  water,  improved  accounting  systems. 

Address  Geo.  E.  Hooker,  Civic  Secretary,  City  Club,  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago,  on  methods  of  organization,   etc. 
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City  Budget  Exhibits' 


EiX  H  1  B  1  T  S 


The  free-to-all  Budget  Show  ar- 
ranged at  a  cost  of  $25,000  by  a 
committee  representing  the  various 
municipal  department  heads  of  the 
City  of  New  York  opens  to-day  for 
a  month's  run  in  the  old  Tefft- 
Weller  building  on  Broadway,  be- 
tween Duane  and  Worth  streets, 
where  4.5,000  square  feet  of  space 
on  three  floors  are  taken  up  witli 
350  booths  all  filled  with  exhibits 
in   the   good   old   county   fair   style. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  metro- 
politan fair,  organized  with  the 
object  of  encouraging  and  promot- 
ing taxpaying.  The  purpose,  in 
other  words,  is  to  show  New  York 
taxpayers  by  actual  kindergarten 
demonstration  just  how  the  city 
officials  are  spending  their  $16;!,- 
000,000  this  year.— New  York  Even- 
ing World. 

What  the  Cities  Think  of  It. 

ATLANTA. 

Whenever  onu  pays  out  money  as  taxes, 
one  is  immediately  seized  with  that  show 
me  feeling  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  spent 

New  York  has  therefore  devised  this 
sort  of  "shownie"  show,  and  has  invited 
its   citizens   to   come   and   be   shown. 

Publicity  for  public  work  and  expendi 
ture  of  all  kinds  is  a  growing  demand 
everywhere.  Its  benefits  are  twofold.  Ii 
prevents  graft  and  it  educates  the  people 
in  community  needs  and  community  ac- 
tivities.— Atlanta   Georgian. 
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INVITATION  TO  CITIZENSHIP 
New  York  Budget  Exhibit 

BOSTON. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  Budget  Ex- 
hibition in  New  York  City  attracted  100,- 
000  persons.  The  show  will  continue 
through  the  month,  and  it  is  expected  thai 
a  total  of  a  million  people  will  be  brought 
in  touch  with  the  concrete  demonstrations 
of  what  has  been  done  and  what  needs  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  improved  adminis- 
tration. 

The  New  York  Budget  Exhibit  is  a 
great  educational  course  in  municipal  econ- 
omy which  ought  to  be  duplicated  in 
every  city. — Boston  Herald. 
CLEVELAND. 
"It  is  a  splendid  way  of  bring- 
ing home  to  taxpayers  the  knowledge  of 
what  their  money  buys."  said  Mavor 
Baehr,  of  Cleveland.  "I  hope  to  see"  it 
made  a  reality  in  Cleveland  soon." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Descriptive  Articles. 

New  York's  First  Budget  Exhibit. — Wni 
H.  Allen,  Sec.  Bur.  of  Miin.  Research. 
Rev,   of  Revs..   Dec.    190.'!.      (Ilhis  ) 

Would  a  Budget  Exhibit  Help  Your  City. 
Illus.,  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  Metz  Fund  Publication,  14 
(261   Broadway,    New  York). 

Museum,  Circus  and  Schoolroom  in  One. 
Illus.      Survey,    Oct,    21,    '11. 

New  Confidence  Gajne;  Budget  Exhibit. 
W.  B.  Meloney.     Everybody's,  Jan.   '11 

New  York  Budget  Exhibit.  H.  T.  Wade, 
Illus.   Review  of  Reviews,   Nov.    '11 

New  York's  Budget  Exhibit.  Scientific 
American,    Oct.    14,    '11. 

*Prom    Efficient    Citizenship    Bulletin    No.    384,    issued    bv    New    York    Bureau    of 
Municipal    Research,   which   launched   the   exhibit   project   now"  undertaken   by   the    city. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

New  York  Inis  opened  a  budget 
exposition,  wherein  all  the  operations  of 
the  city  government  are  carried  on  in 
miniature,  and  there  are  endless  diagrams 
and  summary  statements  calculated  to  in- 
form the  citizen  why  the  city  takes  so 
much  money  from  him  and  what  it  does 
with  it. 

The  heads  of  the  various  municipal  de- 
partments in  rotation  give  addresses  ex- 
plaining the  functions  of  their  offices  and 
how  much  money  thev  need. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

BALTIMORE. 
That  fiscal  drama  entitled  "The  Spend- 
ers" opened  to-day  in  the  Budget  Theatre 
330  Broadway,  with  a  large  cast  and  ten 
carloads  of  scenery.  Instructive,  enter- 
taining and  strictly  moral,  especially  with 
regard  to  its  moving  pictures  and  other 
accessories,  the  production  held  the  boards 
all  day.  Those  who  do  not  agree  with  all 
the  lines  are  invited  to  walk  right  uj) 
to   the   stage   and   speak   their   minds. 

It  will  cost  the  city  all  of  the  $25,000 
which  has  been  appropriated  bv  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  for  the  show,  but  the  authori- 
ties think  that  it  will  be  worth  the  money 
if  they  can  convince  the  citizens  of  New 
York  that  every  inhabitant  of  the  metrop- 
olis is  a  partner  in  its  financial  manage- 
ment.— Baltimore   Sun. 


EXHIBITS 


Traveling  Civic  Institutes  and  Exhibits 

CHICAGO  WOMAN'S  CITY  CLUB  PLAN 

A  live  method  of  advancing  city  welfare  v^^as  very  success- 
fully carried  out  by  the  Woman's  City  Club  of  Chicago  this 
present  winter  and  spring.  It  is  a  combination  of  an  Exhibit 
and  Civic  Institute.  The  plan  on  perhaps  a  small  scale  is  also 
applicable  to  other  cities,  and  may  be  suggestive  to  public  spirited 
men  and  women  who  appreciate  the  present  urgent  need  for  civic 
publicity. 

HALLS  AND  CO-OPERATION  SECURED 

At  almost  weekly  intervals  an  exhibit  has  been  held  suc- 
cessively at  various  centers  such  as  the  Chicago  normal  school, 
grade  schools,  park  field  houses,  settlements,  etc. — half  of  them 
at  school  centers.  Attendance  has  run  as  high  as  29,500  persons 
at  Seward  Park,  and  at  some  of  the  schools  the  attendance  has 
ranged  from  3,000  to  4,500  persons.  90,000  people  visited  the 
fourteen  exhibits. 

Not  only  is  the  liberal  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion (granting  the  use  of  any  school  building  for  the  exhibit)  and 
Park  Boards  readily  secured,  but  that  of  local  Women'j  Clubs, 
improvement  societies  and  various  neighborhood  organizations. 
The  latter  provide  for  local  publicity,  distribute  announcements, 
placards,  etc.  Attractive  posters  are  placed  in  store  windows,  and 
stereopticon  announcements  in  local  5  and  10  cent  theaters  run. 
Notices  and  programs  were  distributed  through  all  the  public 
schools  of  a  district. 

The  Woman's  City  Club  bore  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
installing,  between  $500  and  $600.  W'ard  branches  and  co-oper- 
ating societies  bore  local  expenses,  including  advertising,  about 
$1,400. 

A  large  corps  of  local  explainers  served  voluntarily  in  each 
district,  and  the  local  social  committee  served  tea  and  cakes 
every  afternoon. 

RESULTS 

The  Traveling  Civic  Institute  has  proved  especially  effective 
in  awakening  the  co-operative  civic  spirit.  The  enthusiasm 
aroused  not  only  carries  the  exhibit  forward  but  promotes  neigh- 
borhood acquaintance  and  leaves  a  lasting  influence  on  the  local 
community.  Kindergartens,  women's  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions immediately  and  noticeably  increase  in  membership. 

The  plan  is  to  make  these  gatherings  more  and  more  a 
civic  institute.  The  results  of  the  child  welfare  exhibit  held  in 
the  Coliseum  last  spring  resulted  in  a  quickening  of  effort  for 
children  all  along  the  line,  and  the  Woman's  City  Club  is  now 
trying  to  develop  the  same  impetus  in  the  civic  field  by  these 
traveling  exhibits. 

For  further  information  or  advice  address  Miss  Anna  E.  Nicholes, 
Supt.  Woman's   City  Club,  31   W.   Lake   St.,   Chicago. 
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EXHIBITS 


Civic  Institute  and  Exhibits 

SCOPE  OF  EXHIBITS 

The  screen  exhibits  are  classified  under  the  following  sections: 
Recreation,  Laws,  Health,  Schools,  Libraries,  Clean  Air,  City  Waste  and 
City  Lighting,  Foods  aiid  Markets.  These  screens  i:re  8  ft.  high  and  4 
ft.  wide,  and  display  charts,  maps,  posters  and  pictures,  either  showing 
conditions  or  improvements  urged. 

Most  of  these  screens  were  borrowed  from  the  Child  Welfare  Ex- 
nibit  stock  (now  warehoused  in  and  circulated  from  Chicago  it.  manner 
described  on  pages  29  and  :!8  or  were  made  up  new  by  the  Club's  Exhibit 
Committee,  ^I^s.  W.  L  Thomas,  chairman,  from  material  worked  up  by 
each  locality  showing  some  local  need  for  the  community,  such  as  street 
lighting,  parks,  etc. 

In  localities  where  loreign-speaking  people  predominate,  the  text  ol 
certain  screens  was  put  in  polyglot  form,  sometimes  bearing  as  many 
as   five  languages. 

PROGRAMS 

Afternoon  and  evening  meetings  are  held,  at  which  lectures  and 
ivic  talks,  illustrated  by  moving  pictures  and  stereopticon  views,  have 
been  given  at  every  session. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  programs  has  been  the  preliminary 
exercises  for  which  the  talent  of  all  the  schools  in  the  ward  has  been 
drawn  upon  to  furnish  band  music,  glee  club  choruses,  class  drills,  gym- 
nastic  dancing  and   kindergarten   games. 

For    specimen    program    see    piige    .'>0,    of  City    Welfare    Bulletin. 


BUILDING   THE   CITY  SENSE. 

A  splendid  campaign  of  civic  e(l\i- 
cation  is  being  carried  on  by  tlie 
Woman's  City  club  in  co-operation 
with  the  park  commissioners,  the 
board  of  education,  and  tlie  city 
health   department. 

The  basis  of  this  campaign  i.s  a 
city  welfare  exhibit  which  utilizes 
the  resources  of  the  remarkable  child 
welfare  exhibit  given  at  the  Coli- 
seum a  year  ago.  This  is  now  being 
taken  to  the  people  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  and  in  connection  with 
it  are  given  lectures,  moving  ])ii'- 
tures,  singing,  and  folk  dancing. 

American  cities  have  been  mis- 
governed and  maladministered  Vie- 
cause  the  people  lacked  the  city 
sense  and  knowledge  or  awakened 
interest   in  city  problems  and  affairs. 

The  city  welfare  campaign  will 
have  an  influence  both  wide  and  deep 
in  stimulating  the  intelligent  self- 
help  of  the  people.  City  officials 
will  be  held  to  a  higher  standard  of 
efficiency,  wise  city  policies  will  get 
necessary  support,  the  heavy  burden 
of    spoils    politics    will    be    lightened. 

The  city  welfare  campaign  should 
be  taken  into  every  district  of  the 
city  and  kept  up  as  a  permanent 
process  of  democratic  education. — 
Chicago  Tribune,  April   12,  1912. 


CITY  WELFARE  EXHIBIT 

At  a  Chicago  School  Center 

(Cut  loaned  by  Survey  Magazine) 
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EXHIBITS 


One  Poster  Exhibit 


Madam,  Who  Keeps  Your  House? 


HELP  IN  THE  MUNICIPAL  HOUSEKEEPING 

The  Woman's  City  Clnb,  31  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


(Cut  loaned   by   Survey   IMagazine) 
Effective   poster   drawn   for   Woman's   City   Club   Ward   Welfare   Exhibit  by   Miss 
Katherine   Field   White,    designer   of   poster   bulletins    for   the    Chicago    Department   of 
Health. 
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EXHIBITS 


Traveling  Civic-Social  Exhibits 


An  increasing  number  of  the  quite  numerous  Chicago  and 
XcAv  York  organizations  Hstetl  on  page  ()9  are  preparing  or  send- 
ing about  the  country  exhibits  illustrating  the  causes  for  which 
they  stand.  The  achievements  of  the  Tuberculosis  prevention 
societies  in  this  method  of  welfare  campaigning  are  notable.  All 
of  the  leading  State  societies  have  traveling  exhibits  of  some 
kind.  Many  national  organizations  for  welfare,  as  well  as  schools 
of  philanthropy  have  tried  or  are  adopting  this  graphic  method 
of  interpreting  civic  needs. 

As  the  Chicago,  New  York  and  St.  Louis  City  Clubs  have  organized 
material  for  exhibits  of  civic  weMare,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  rotary 
system  may  be  adopted  for  conunuous  display  in  a  succession  of  cities 
somewhat  like  tlie  rotary  art  exhibition  sj-stem  that  helps  to  make  our 
Art   Institutes  so  popular. 


SOCIAL  NEEDS  OF  A  MODERN  CITY 

A  traveling  social  exhibit,  prepared  partly  by  the  students  of  the 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  was  sent  last  year  to  the  University 
of  Illinois,  to  Beloit  College,  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  the 
University  of  Michigan,  in  each  case  under  the  auspices  of  the  insti- 
tution's department  of  Sociology  or  of  Economics.  At  Madison,  the 
exhibit  was  displayed  in  some  five  or  six  centers  outside  of  the  Univer- 
sity, as  well  as  in  the  University  Museum. 

This  spring  it  goes  to  De  Pauw  University  and  McCormick  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  It  has  been  shown  at  the  State  and  National  Con- 
ferences of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and  is  available  for  general  city 
welfc^e  exhibits. 

,yhis  exhibit  is  shown  on  a  15  wing  frame  display  fixture,  as  shown  below.  Each 
wing  is  5  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  wide.  No  rental  is  charged,  but  all  expenses  of  carriage 
or  of  damage  (if  any)  must  be  covered.  Instructions  given  enable  the  frame  to  be 
quickly  set  in  position.  Address,  Extension  Dept.  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy.      For  style  of  frames  see  in  picture  on  page   9. 


ILLUSTRATED  SOCIAL  NEWS 

As  a  direct  outcome  of  this  exhibit  there  ha.N  been  increased  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  college  students  in  social  subjects.  From  several  of 
these  universities  has  come  the  invitation  to  the  school  to  enter  into  a 
sort  of  Social  Exhibit  exchange.  This  contemplates  co-operative  prep- 
aration of  special  photographs,  maps,  specimens,  etc.,  at  the  school  and 
forwarding  in  turn  from  one  university  to  another. 

A  number  of  organizations  in  Chicago  including  the  United  Chari- 
ties, 111.,  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Soc,  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute, 
Visiting  Nurses'  Association,  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund, 
State  Factory  Inspector,  Chicago  Health  Department,  Chicago  Sanitary 
Inspector,  Muncipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  and  others  are  working 
in  harmony  with  the  School  preparing  exhibits,  illustrating  phases 
of  their  work  that  can  be  used  for  such  traveling  purposes.  Further 
information  in  regard  to  this  may  be  given  at  a  later  date. 
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Traveling  Civic  Exhibits 


SUPPORTS   AND   UNIT    FRAMES   BEING   INSTALLED 

Each  Exhibit   Is   22x28   Inches 

(Cut   loaned   by    Educational    Exhibition    Co.,    manufacturer   of    this    exliibit    system) 


EXHIBITS  COMMERCIALLY  MADE 

Organizations  that  prefer  to  avail  themselves  of  expert  constructors 
of  thij  form  of  welfare  exhibits  are  referred  to  the  illustrated  catalogues 
of  the  following  firms.  These  catalogues  are  very  comprehensive,  giving 
prices  and  detailed  descriptions. 

Educational  Exhibition   Co.,   G.  T.   Swarts.  Jr.,   Mgr.,   TO   Waterman   St., 
F'rovidcncc,  R.    1. 
Public    Health    Exhibitions:      A    catalogue    of    necessaries    for    their    outfitting    and 
maintenance — Catl.     B.     1910.       Pt.     1.   Tuberculosis.       2.   Mouth    hygiene.       3. 
Clean  Milk.     4.   Saner  4th  of  July.      5.  Housewives  Exhibit.      6.  Plies. 
Tuberculosis   Exhibitions:    1910. 
Special    Bulletins   on    exhibit   material. 
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Other  Traveling  Civic  Exhibits 


SAME   EXHIBIT   READY   FOR   SHIPMENT 

(Cut    loaned    by    tlio    Eiliicationul    Kxhibition    Co.,    Providi'iicc,    K.    I.) 

Traveling  Fixtures  and  Supplies. — The  device  shown  above  ilhistratcs  a 
style    of   compact    transportaljlc    frame   and    box   for   traveling,   made 
up  by  this  firm.     Other   travoliiig   lixturcs  arc  made  by: 
New  Jersey  School-Church   l""iirniture  Co..  Trenton,  X.  J. 
Multiplex  Display  Fixture  Co.,  F.  H.  Temple,  Agent,  Republic  lUiiUl 
ing,   Chicago.     See  illustration   in   cut,   page   9. 
A    simplified    traveling    fixture    standard,    .'5  x  5    foot    frames,    has 
just  been  devised  by   Mr.  James  T.    Minnick,   Supt.   Chicago  Tuber- 
culosis Institute  for  its  cxhil)it6.     (Address   10  So.  La  Salle  St). 

VARIOUS  TRAVELING  EXHIBITS 


United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Director,    E.   Dana   Durand,    Washington, 

D.  C. 

Exhibit     of     Municipal     statistics,     with 
printed      descriptive      guide      to      the 
charts. 
National    Association    for    the    Study    and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

Secretary,    Dr.    Livingston    Farrand,    105 

E.  22iid   St.,    New   York   City. 
Also   numeraus   State   branches. 

American  Association  for  the  Conservation 
of  Vision, 
Acting    Secretary,    D.    C.    McMurtie,    480 

Park  Ave..   New  York  City. 
Screen   exhibits   available   for  circuits. 


National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Secy.,    Owen    R.    Lovejov,    105    E.    22nd 

St.,    New   York    City. 
Now    preparing    an    exhibit    for    general 
publicity   use. 
Cleveland   Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Secy.,    Munson    Havens,    Cleveland,    O. 
Screens    illustrating    civic    problems    of 
Cleveland. 
American  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation. 
Secretary,    H.    S.    Braucher,    400    Metro- 
politan  Tower,    New  York   City. 
Many   other   leading   national   associations 
and   civic   bodies. 


TRAVELING  CAR  EXHIBITS 

In  some  states  of  the  West  an  exhibit  on  wheels  has  been 
effectively  adopted  for  health  educational  campaigns,  notably  in 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Louisiana  and  Wisconsin. 

As  this  mode  of  exhibit  is  now  under  consideration  in  Illi- 
nois for  promoting  general  city  welfare  exhibits,  note  is  here  made 
that  details  of  advance  agent  work,  car  equipment  and  expenses. 
exhibit  plans,  can  be  obtained  direct  from  the  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  State  Anti-Tuberculosis  Associations  or  from  the  Texas 
State  Board  of  Health, 
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EXHIBITS 

Other  Special  Material  Available 

FROM  THE  CHICAGO  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 


FEEDING   THE   BABY  BEER 

From   motion    film    ''Summer   Babies'' 
(Cut  loaned  by  the  Chicago  Dept.  of  Health) 


MECHANICAIi  MODELS: 

1.  "The  Breathing  Dolls" — a  force- 
ful demonstration  of  air  conditions  in 
ventilated  and  unventilated  sleeping 
rooms.  Sleeping  dolls  breathing  me- 
chanically, exhalations  being  made  vis- 
ible by  use  of  smoke.  Air  of  room 
having  open  windovFs  keeps  clear,  in 
other  room  with  closed  windows,  be- 
come very  thick,  smoky. 

2.  "Baby  Death  Rate  Model" — a  me- 
chanical device  vividly  demonstrating 
the  awful  slaughter  of  child  life.  As 
babies  (dolls)  pass  before  figure  rep- 
resenting "Death,"  one  in  every  four 
is   struck   down. 

STILL  MODELS: 

1.  ''The  Dangers  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Cow" — demonstrating  the  dissemination 
of  tuberculosis  through  milk  and  home 
pasteurization. 

2.  "Filthy  Habits  of  the  Fly" — a 
striking  demonstration  of  the  fly  dan- 
gers by  means  of  models  of  barns  with 
manure  piles,  pig  stye,  privy  vault.s, 
dead  animals,  case  of  contagious  di- 
sease, etc.,  connected  with  dining  room 
table,  baby's  crib,  by  strings  of  flies. 

3.  7,50(3  dolls  mounted  on  cards, 
showing  number  of  deaths  each  year 
among  babies  1  year  of  age — from  pre- 
ventable  diseases. 

DEMONSTRATIONS : 

1.  Baby  Care  —  dressing,  bathing, 
sleeping,  feeding, — including  home  pas- 
teurization   and    modification    of    milk. 

2.  Test  for  Gross  Dirt  in  Milk — spe- 
cial apparatus  for  filtering  milk  through 
cotton.  (Running  water  and  drainage 
required.) 

CARTOONS,  MAPS,  DIAGRAMS,  ETC.: 

A  series  of  150  drawings  for  wall  or 
screen  display,  most  of  which  are  band 
colored,  covering  every  phase  of  public 
health  work.  (Sizes  chiefly  22x28  in., 
others  4x5  ft.) 
HEALTHGRAMS : 

A  series  of  epigrammatic  statements 
classified    by    subjects    and    arranged    in 


poster  form  for  hanging  on  wall.      (Sizes 
chiefly    22  x  28    inches.) 
PHOTOGRAPHS: 

Enlargements  for  wall  display  cov- 
ering (a)  Food  inspection,  meat,  milk, 
soda  waters,  canned  goods,  markets,  etc, 
etc.,  contrasting  good  with  bad  condi- 
tions. 

(b)  Medical  inspection  of  schools. 

(c)  Work    among    babies    in    summer. 

(d)  Sanitation,  homes,  bakeries, 
workshops,  etc. 

(e)  Public  baths,   parks,  playgrounds. 
MOVING  PICTURES — SLIDES: 

For  description  of  three  films  and  400 
slides   owned    by    the   Dept.    see    Section 
C  of  this   Bulletin    (page   52). 
LITERATURE: 

For  public  distribution,  instruction  on 
(a)  Care  of  Baby  in  Hot  Weather, 
])rinted  in  8  languages;  (b)  Contagious 
diseases;  (c)  Milk;  (d)  Flies;  (e) 
Weekly  Bulletins,  etc.,  etc. 
COST  OF  DUPLICATION: 

For  copies  of  cartoons,  maps,  dia- 
grams, etc.  For  plain  black  line  prints, 
7  cents  per  sq.  ft. ;  for  plain  blue  line 
prints,  3 1/2  cents  per  square  foot.  Ex- 
tra when  mounted  on  muslin,  5  cents  per 
square  foot.  Extra  for  hand  coloring, 
from  75  cents  to  $2.00  for  prints  22  x 
28  inches,  to  $3.00  and  $4.00  for  prints 
4x5  feet. 

Healthgrams  are  same  rates. 

Photographic  enlargements  from  75 
cents   for    14  x  20    inch   prints,    mounted. 

Stereopticon  slides  can  be  obtained 
from  Samuel  Townsend,  8401  S.  Sanga- 
mon   Street,    Chicago,   at   35    cents   each. 

Applications  for  display  of  models  and 
demonstrations  and  requests  for  dupli- 
cation of  exhibit  material  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Chicago  Health  De- 
partment (City  Hall),  which  furni.shes 
the   above  information. 

The  Ft^vENTABLE  Perils  SuRROUNDmQTHE:  Child 

One   baby  out 0/ evert/   -five  dies  be-fore 
reachxna  Ifie  age   oj  fuig^ears  ' 

nbouT  81O  percent  oi  fPiese  deams  are  from 
preventable   diaea.se a. 


^"^^^^ 


To  break  tlni5  T^rig,  ofT-oubl© 
rlore  rien  ana  Irlore  rloriey  ars  reaxwred. 


Drporr,.,o„rolHr!.l1t,- 


POSTER  IN  COLORS 
Chicago  Health  Dept. 
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CHILD  WELFARE  EXHIBITS 


Issued  by  the  /4^^B«^^^^^B^  Hon.  President 

CHICAGO  CHILD  l^^i^S^Kk  Mks.  Cvrus  H.  McCokmick 

WELFARE  EXHIBIT 

COMMITTEE 

Lluiirnian 
Office — 31  W.  Lake  St.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^V  Miss  1.\Niv  Aduams 


THE    DELIiA   ROBBIA   BABY 

Customary  Device  of  these  Exhibits 

SECTION  B-CITY  WELFARE  BULLETIN 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

The  Child  Welfare  Exhibits  spreading  with  such  enthusiasm 
over  the  country,  are  effective  instruments  for  promoting  civic 
welfare,  picturing  as  they  do,  little  known  city  social  conditions 
and  suggesting  remedies  or  ideals,  private  philanthropy  or  organized 
public  effort  may  realize. 

The  child  and  posterity  is  an  appeal  that  finds  a  quick  and 
powerful  response,  both  in  time  and  money,  from  any  community 
with  public  spirit.  The  administrative  work  of  the  exhibit  and 
the  research  committee  work  on  such  subjects  as  Homes,  Work 
and  W'ages,  Laws  and  Juvenile  Courts,  Parks  and  Playgrounds, 
Public  Schools,  Libraries  and  Museums,  Public  Health,  Philan- 
thropy, Neighborhood  Associations  and  Clubs,  afford  wide  scope 
for  the  intelligent  interest  and  effort  of  a  large  number  of  workers. 
The  social  energy  thus  unlocked  in  behalf  of  youth  is  applied  later 
to  city  welfare  problems  generally. 

In  the  words  of  a  prominent  social  worker,  quoted  in  a  recent 
article  on  "Child  Welfare  Exhibits": 

"We  are  all  of  us  learning,  for  the  first  time,  what  place  our  work  has  in  the 
city's  life.  We  have  worked  over  our  exhibits,  trying  to  state  in  concrete  terms 
our  purpose  and  our  success ;  then  we  see  our  organization  placed  here  beside  all  the 
others,  and  we  find  out  how  inadequate  we  all  are,  and  yet  how  important,  each  at  our 
own  job.  We  find  out  where  there  is  overlapping  and  where  we  can  use  each  other 
in  the  future.  And  then  we  walk  over  to  the  section  on  industrial  conditions,  or  on 
housing,  or  on  infant  mortality,  and  we  see  the  big  underlying  problems,  that  we 
haven't  any  of  us  touched  yet.  And  we  realize  that  no  private  organization  ever  can 
touch  those  problems.  Only  all  the  people,  acting  for  themselves  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, can  begin  to  make  a  dent  in  them." — National  Municipal  Review,  April, 
1912. 


NOTE. — This  section  on  Child  Welfare  Exhibits  is  issued  as  a  pamphlet  of  in- 
formation by  the  Chicago  Child  Welfare  Committee,  which  temporarily  is  undertaking 
extension  use  of  its  exhibit  material  in  association  with  the  Extension  activities  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.  The  data  is  also  printed  here  because 
of  its  obvious  bearing  on  city  welfare  propaganda. 
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Child  Welfare  Exhibits 

GENERAL  CHARACTER 

The  wall  display  of  photographs  and  signs,  the  printed  literature 
and  prize  contests,  the  models  and  full  size  reproductions  even  of  home 
interiors,  the  live  exhibits  in  action  (section  demonstration),  the 
choruses,  drills,  band  and  orchestral  music,  the  athletic  games  and 
festival  exhibitions,  conferences,  sermons,  addresses,  and  motion  picture 
shows,  ofifer  something  to  attract,  interest  and  instruct  the  peasant 
immigrant,  the  cultured  and  philanthropic,  the  child  himself,  the  plain 
citizen  and   the   city  official. 

RESULTS  OF  CHICAGO  EXHIBIT 

Chicago.— Coliseum,  May  11-25,  1911;  60,000  sq.  ft.;  attendance.  416,000; 
2,000  volunteer  workers,  30,000  school  children  in  exhibitions,  20,000 
handbooks  distributed,  also  great  quantity  of  miscellaneous  litera- 
ture, 39  conferences  with  80  speakers.  Neighboring  church  and 
school  building  used  for  overflow  meetings.  Cost,  $50,000,  defrayed 
by  Mrs.   Cyrus   H.   McCormick,  Jr.     Chairman,  Jane   Addams. 

INCREASED  CIVIC  ACTIVITY. — Public  Health  Department  used  its  Child  Welfare 
Exhibits  in  a  number  of  cities  to  illustrate  needless  waste  of  preventable  diseases. 
Public  Library  demonstrated  necessity  for  more  branches  for  children.  Wider 
use  of  school  plant  for  social  purposes  encouraged.  Greater  city  regulation  of 
street  trades  brought  about.     Municipal  development  of  bathing  beaches  promoted. 

OTHER  DEVELOPMENTS. — Larger  provision  for  girls'  clubs  and  activities.  Prize 
contest  with  8,000  contestants  on  the  personal  value  of  the  exhibit  proved  its 
stimulating  influence  on  care  of  the  child  and  in  home  improvements.     Co-operative 


CHICAGO    CHILD    WELFARE    EXHIBIT — COLISEUM 
Facades  of  Exhibit  Sections  on  aisle  fronting  Central   Court. 
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EXHIBITS 


In  Chicago  and  New  York 


CENTRAL   COURT 
Chicago  Child  Welfare  Exhibit — Coliseum 

(''Homes''    Scrtion   in   Foreground) 

spirit  developed.  As  Miss  Addanis,  the  Chairman,  stated:  "Not  since  the 
World's  Fair  have  so  many  men,  women  and  children  worked  together  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  single  aim  as  have  the  "2,000  volunteers  who  were  responsible 
for  the  Chicago  exhibit.  They  came  together  in  the  stirring  conviction  that  the 
city  that  most  cares  for  its  children,  will  be  the  greatest  city."  Circulating 
exhibits,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  screens  from  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit, 
were  used  in  local  neighborhood  traveling  exhibits  and  civic  institutes  by  the 
Cliii-aKo  Woman  s  City  Clul)  last  winter.  (See  page  18.)  City  Welfare  Plxhilnt 
stimulated  at  Chicago  City  Club. 

also    the    following   articles. 

Child     Welfare — The     Next     Step;     S.     C. 

Kingsley,    Survey.    June    10,    '11. 

For  Your  Children's  Sake;   Edwin  Balmer, 

Morrisons'    Weekly,    May    4,    '11. 


DESCRIPTIONS. — See  official   Handbook. 

Answering  the  Children's  Cry:  K.  A.  Hal- 
sey,   World  To-Day,   June    '11. 

Chicago  Child  Welfare  Exhibit — Impres- 
sions; I.  K.  Friedman,  Survey,  June 
10,   '11. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  York  City.— 71st  Regiment  Armory,  Jan.  18-Feb.  12,  1911;  30,000 
sq.  ft.;  attendance,  250,000;  literature  distributed,  145,000  pieces;  38 
conferences,  97  speakers;  cost,  $100,000.  Expenses  met  by  sub- 
.^cription.      Gen.    Sec.    Chas.    F.    Powlison. 

INCREASED  CIVIC  ACTIVITY. — The  city  increased  its  appropriation  for  Child  Hy- 
giene Department  by  $250,000:  the  department  of  parks  set  aside  Old  Mansion 
in  Carl  Schurz  Park"  for  Child  Welfare  work.  Model  Children's  Court,  constructed 
for  the  borough  of  Manhattan.  Public  Libraries  showed  marked  increase  in 
children's  department. 

INCREASED  PRIVATE  ACTIVITIES. — Successful  course  in  eugenics  developed  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sunday  School  bookkeeping  and  records  in  process  of  adoption. 
New  ideals  in  philanthropy  promulgated.  Mothers  have  indicated  adoption  of 
suggestions  about  better  toys,  books,  amusements,  food,  clothing,  etc.  Repre- 
sentatives from  many  large  cities  studied  the  exhibit  and  spread  the  Child  Welfare 
Exhibit  idea. 

DESCRIPTION. — See  official   Handbook  and  the  following  articles: 
Child  Welfare  Exhibit,  P.  Davis,   Illus.   Chaut.,   April,    '11. 
Child  Welfare  Exhibit  of  New  York;   Spectator,   Outlook,  Feb.  4,   '11. 
Children  of  the   City;   Outlook,   Jan.   28.    '11. 
Giving  the   Child   a   Chance;    Illus.    Harp.   W.,   Jan.   28,    '11. 
Practical  Altruism;    Outlook,   Feb.    18,    '11. 

Third  week  of   the  Child  Welfare   Exhibit;    Survey,   Feb.    11,    '11. 
Wanted^A  Chance  for  the  Child;   M.  P.  Scott,   Everybody's,   April,    '11. 


EXHIBITS 


Child  Welfare  Exhibits 

ELSEWHERE 

Kansas  City  (Mo.). — Convention  Hall,  Nov.  3  to  11,  1911;  attendance, 
100,000;  general  fund  about  $7,000.  Was  under  auspices  of  Municipal 
Board  of  Public  Welfare.  Used  200  screens  from  New  York  and 
Chicago  Child  Welfare  E.xhibits,  besides  making  new  special  mate- 
rial, including  150  screens.     Director  of  Exhibits,  Miss  A.  L.  Strong. 

RESULTS. — "As  a  result  of  the  exhibit  in  Convention  Hall  it  ought  to  be  possible 
for  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  other  remedial  agencies  of  the  town, 
to  depend  on  a  public  backing  in  a  way  that  was  out  of  the  question  before.  If 
the  Exhibit  does  not  produce  tangible  results  in  bettering  conditions  in  Kansas 
City,  then  the  impression  that  it  made  on  its  visitors  has  been  wrongly  estimated." 
— Prom  Kansas  City  Times. 

DESCRIPTIONS. — See  official  Handbook  and   article: 

Spirit    of    Youth    and    Child    Welfare    Exhibit,    Kansas    City;    Illus.,    Survey,    Dec. 
2,    '11. 

CONTINUED  EXHIBITION. — The  new  screens  made  for  this  exhibit  at  its  close 
were   placed   on   display   in    a   downtown   building. 

Northampton  (Mass.).— Old  City  Hall,  Jan.  31  to  Feb.  4,  1912.  See 
description  of  Hampshire  County  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  as  to  or- 
ganization, cost  of  results,  on  page  ?>7.  Inaugurated  bv  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  Secy., 
Mrs.  Alice  B.  Montgomery,  Special  Agent.  Director  of  Exhibit, 
Miss   A.   L.   Strong. 

See   descriptive   article:      Northampton   Has   Unique   Child  Welfare   Exhibit:    Survey, 
Feb.    17,    '12. 


OTHER  CHILD  WELFARE  EXHIBITS 


J.     Rilev, 

Sts.,      St. 


ARRANGED: 
St.     Louis — April     27;     Dr.     T. 

Secy.,     19th     and     Locust 

Louis,  Mo. 
Buffalo. — May  27;  Miss  Marv  S.  Havilanci, 

Secy.,    6    Niagara    Sq.,    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 
Montreal — ^October,      1912;      Dr.     W.     H. 

Atherton,    Secy.,    Monument    National, 

Montreal,    Can. 
Louisville — Kentucky    Child   Welfare    Con- 
ference   and    Exhibit,     November    21; 

Miss    Adeline    Zackert,    Secy.,    Public 

Library,     Louisville,     Ky. 


PROPOSED: 

Minneapolis  (Minn.) — By  Woman's  Fed- 
eration; Mrs.  J.  S.  Thurston,  Chair- 
man,  Exhibit  Committee. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) — By  Association  of 
Charities,  May,  1913;  Miss  Clara  E. 
Kummer,    Secy. 

Stamford   (Conn). — May  6  to   13,   1912. 

Dubuque  (la.) — By  Visiting  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation, Winter  of  1912;  Miss  Jessie 
M.   Keys,   Chairman. 


AUXILIARY  EXHIBIT 

Child  Welfare   Exhibit   Screens   Borrowed   for  Use   at: 


Dallas  (Tex) — State  Fair,  Oct.  16-30, 
1911,  through  reproduction  of  screens 
by  tJniversity  of  Texas,  Extension 
Dept.,  Prof.  A.  C.  Ellis,  Director. 

Champaign  (111.) — State  Conference  of 
(Charities  and  Correction,  Oct.,  1911. 
S.  C.  Kingsley,  Pres.     45  screens. 

Urbana  (111.) — University  of  Illinois, 
Dept.  of  Sociology,  Prof.  E.  C.  Hays. 
15   sereens. 

MinneapollB  (Minn.) — Methodist  Episco- 
pal Gen.  Conference,  Sunday  School 
Exhibit,    May   1-29.      20   screens. 

Chleaeo  (111.) — City  Welfare  Exhibits  in 
Neighborhood  Centers,  1911-12,  by 
Woman's     City     Club,     Mrs.     W.     I. 


mittee,    31   W.   Lake   St.      60   screens. 

Dayton  (O.) — Neighborhood  Exhibits, 
April,  1912,  under  auspices  of  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Co.,  Mr.  S.  B. 
Van  Horn  in  charge.     11  screens. 

Springfield  (111.) — State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  Oct.,  1912, 
Mrs.  H.  A.  McKeene,  Chairman,  Ex- 
hibit Committee.  Proposed  to  use  60 
to  75  screens. 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.) — Conference  on  Good 
City  Government  of  National  Munic- 
ipal League,  July,  1912;  Dr.  Dana 
Bartlett,  Chairman  Exhibit  Com.; 
Miss  Florence  H.  Mills,  Business 
Mgr.      75    screens. 


Thomas,    Chairman    of    Exhibit    Corn- 
Use  of  screens  for  Indianapolis  State  Conference  of  (Charities  and  CorreetioBS,  for 
State   Dental   Society   Convention   could   not   be   arranged   because    of   conflict   in   sched- 
ules,  likewise  for  several   other   exhibits   for  various   reasons. 
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Class  List — Child  Welfare  Exhibit  Screens 

IN  STOCK  AND  TO  LOAN 

The  committee  has  been  able  to  maintain  since  the  Coliseum  Ex- 
hibit, May,  1911,  this  Screen  Loan  Service  to  Welfare  Exhibits  in  Chi- 
cago and  to  the  many  cities  indicated  on  the  previous  page,  through 
the  financial  assistance  of  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  Trustee  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy, 
and  by  use  of  the  storage  facilities  furnished  by  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education. 

Address  Chicago  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  Committee,  31  W.  Lake  St. 

A  photograph  5x7  in.  of  any  screen  can  be  had  at  10  cents  a  copy,  by  the 
hundred  at  a  less  price. 

Physical  description  of  the  screens  will   be  found  on   page  38. 

Letter    "C"    in   List   represents  Chicago   Screens;    "N"    New  York   Screens. 


CHURCHES. 

Churches,  C  234-260.  264;   N  286  306. 

Catholic   Schools,    N  293. 

Choirs,    0  256. 

Conclusion,    N  306. 

Deaf,   C  259. 

Kindergartens,    C  264. 

Philanthropy,  C  258,  260;   N  303,   304. 

Physical    Activities,     C  240,     251;     N  298, 

301. 
Recreation,   C  239,    254,   255.    257;    N  298, 

302. 
Sunday    Schools,    C  234-242,    247;    N286- 
296. 
Attendance,   C  236.   N  287. 
Curriculum,   C  247,   N  294. 
Expense,   C  238,    N288. 
Instruction,  C  234.  242;   N  289.  290. 
Model      Sunday      School,      C237.      241; 

N291,  292.  296. 
Teachers.  N  289. 
Vacation  Bible  Schools.  C  243-246.   N'299. 
"Vocational  Training,  C  248-250,  252,  257; 
N300. 

CLUBS. 

Clnha,   01-20;    N  307-317. 

Boy  Scouts.  0  21-25. 

Boys'    Clubs,    C  1  6.    11-20. 

Buildings,    N  309. 

Conditions,   N  307.  308.   315. 

Educational  Work,  C  10,   18,   19;   N  316. 

Girls'   Clubs,   0  8,   9. 

Home  Clubs,   C  15.    16. 

Lists  of  Clubs.  C  7,  N  317. 

Physical   Development,    CI,    4.    9.    11,    12; 

N310. 
Recreational    Development,    C  2,    6,    6,    13, 

14,    17;    N311. 
Spiritual   Development,   0  2,    N  313. 

EDUCATION. 

Education.  C  121-141.  321-328;  N  154-228. 

Blind,    N183. 

Civics,    N209.    212. 

Compulsory.    N  204-206. 

Cripples,    N  181. 

Deaf,  N  184. 

Defectives,    N  185. 

Domestic  Science.  0136,  328;   N  171,   173. 

Drawing,   C  134,    135;    N  169,    170. 

Elementary    Schools,    0  132-137. 

Evening    Schools,    N  186,    196;    N  161-177, 

189 
Extension  Work,  N215,  216;   0  311. 
Foreigners,    N 186,    187. 
Handicraft,   0  134,   135;   N  160,   172. 
High   Schools,    N  190,    196. 
Kindergartens.   0  322-324;   N  222-224. 
Music,    N210. 

Nature  Study.  0  123-129;  N  166.  167. 
Parents  Associations,  0138-141;   N211. 
Physical   Training,   N 179,    180,    158. 


Printing.    0  132.    133.    326. 
Public   Schools  of  New  York. 

Activities,   N 154,    158-160,   200. 

Buildings.   N  189.    190. 

Curriculum,    N  161-176. 

Evening  Classes,  N  186,  196. 

Expenditures,  N  157. 

Needs,   N  197-199. 

Progress,  N  154-156. 

Special   Classes,    N  181-185,    188. 

Statistics,   N  154-157. 

"Vocational    Schools,    N  191-196. 
School  Centers,   N201. 
School  Gardens,  0  124,   125;  N  202. 
School   Libraries,    N  177. 
School  Lunch.  N  208. 

School  Playgrounds.   0  121,   139;   N  158. 
Science,   0  137,   N  176. 
Trade  Schools. 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School,  N  214. 

Hebrew   Technical    Schools,    N  227,    228. 

Jewish  Training  School,  O  121.  327,  328. 

Manhattan    Trade    Schools.    N  193,    194. 

Pratt   Institute,    N225,   226. 

Stuyvesant       Evening      Trade       School, 
N  195. 
Underfed  Children,  N  208. 
"Visiting  Teacher,    N  207. 
"Vocational    Training. 

Elementary   Schools,    0  132-137. 

Girls,   N  193,   194. 

Public    Schools,    N  191-196. 

Trade    Schools,    N  193-196,    214;    N  225- 

228 
Training  Schools,  0  321,  327,  328. 
Wasted  Years.  0  325. 
Y.   M.   C.   A..   0  122. 

HEALTH. 

Health,    0  172-233;    N  89-134. 
Adenoids,  O  173.  N  123. 
Blindness  0  204-211;   N  100   116. 

Conservation  of  Vision,  0  212-214. 

Eye  Strain,  0  213. 

Myopia,   0  212,   214. 

Ophthalmia,   0  206  208;   N  100.   116. 

Prevention.  C  204-211;   N  100. 

Trachoma,    0  207. 
Dental   Hygiene,    0  224-233;    N 112-114. 

Dental   Dispensaries,   0  226.   230. 

Mouth   Hygiene  Jingles,   C  232,    233. 

School   Clinics.    O  229. 
Dispensaries,   0  186. 
Employment  Certificate,  N  125. 
Eugenics,    0  215-223,    N  89-101. 

Drunken  Mothers,  C217,  N  101. 

Early  Marriages,  0  221. 

Excessive  Child  Bearing,   0  220. 

Feeble  Mindedness,  0  216,  N  90. 

Frances  Juvenile  Home,  0  223. 

Lead  Poisoning,    0  215. 

Venereal  Diseases,  0  222,  223;  N  101. 
Foundlings,   N  118,   119. 


*01ass  List  and  Index  prepared  by  Miss  Ruth  G.  Nichols,  Librarian,  Chicago  School 
of  Civics   and  PhilAnthropy. 
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Chicago  and  New  York  Child  Welfare 

Letter    ''C'    I'epresents  Chicago   Screens;    ''X''    Xew  York   Screens. 


HEALTH— Continued. 

Hospitals, 

Children's,  C  179,  180;  N  107-109. 

Maternity,  C  176-178. 

Tuberculosis,    0  187-189. 
Infant     Welfare,     0  174-183,     220,     231; 
N  104-111,    115-117,    130,    131. 

Birth,    C  176-178,    181-183;    N  115,    116, 
132. 

Care  of  Infants,  N  104-106,  110,  111. 

Hospitals     for     Children,     C  179,      180; 
N  107-109. 

Midwives,    C  183',    N  115. 

Mortality,   C  220,   N  130,   131. 

Prenatal  Care,   C  181,  220;   N  132. 
Infectious  Diseases,  N  126. 
Midwives,  0  183,  N  115. 
Sanatoria,   0  187-189. 
School  Inspection,   N  122-124. 

Dental    Clinics,    C  229. 
Tuberculosis,    C  184-194. 

Conditions  Causing,   C  192. 

Health  Alphabet,  C  185. 

Prevention,   C  190,   193. 

Sanataria,   0  187-189. 

Transmission,    C  191. 

Treatment,   C  186-189,    194. 

Underweight,   C  184. 
Vaccination,  N  127,  128. 
Venereal  Diseases,  C  222,  223;   N  101. 
Visiting   Nurses,    C  195-203. 

Colored,   0  199. 

HOMES. 

Homes.  C  44-55,   N  1-31. 

Box  Furniture,  N  25. 

City  Gardening,   C  54,   55. 

Cleanliness,  N  27,  29. 

Clothing,   N  13-24. 

Concrete  House,  N  7. 

Congestion,   C  48-50. 

Cost  of  Living,  N  23,   24,   30. 

Dark  Rooms,  C51. 

Flies,   N29. 

Food,   N  26-28,   30,   31. 

Furnishings,  N  10,  11,  25. 

Garden  Suburbs,  N  5,  6,   8,  9. 

Housekeeping  Centers,   C  44,   N  12. 

Model   Tenements,   N2-4. 

Physical  Exercise,    C  46,  47. 

School  Districts  Contrasted,  C  49.   50. 

LAWS  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

Laws  and  Administration,  C  65-85;  N318- 
350. 

Compulsory  Education,   C  76-78. 

Detention  Homes,  C  66,  67;  N  339,   3'40. 

Domestic  Relations  Court,   C  79. 

Guardianship  of  Children,  C  69,  70; 
N319. 

Juvenile  Courts,   C  65,    68,   71;    N  320-338, 
346-350. 
Plans     for     Children's     Court     in     New- 
York,    N  346-350. 

Juvenile  Protective  League,   C  81-85. 
Bathing  Beaches,    C  81. 
Dance  Halls,  C  85. 
Five  and  Ten  Cent  Theaters,  C  83. 
Lake  Boats,  O  82. 

Laws  for  the  Protection  of  Children,  C  69- 
72.  (See  also  under  Work  and  the 
Child.) 

Legal  Aid,   0  75. 

Municipal  Court,  C  80. 

Probate  Court,  C  74. 

Probation,   N  341,   342,   344. 

Property  of  Minors,   0  74. 

Unmarried  Mothers,  C  69. 


LIBRARIES    AND    MUSEUMS. 

Libraries     and     Museums,     0  142-160;     N 

135-153. 
Branches,     0  147-149,     153,     160;     N  138, 

140,    142,    144,   148,   149,   151. 
Children's  Rooms.  0  145;  N  137,  153. 
Circulation  of  Books,  N  145. 
Museums,  0  142-144;   N  135.  136. 
Park  Stations,  0  157,  158. 
Reference   Work,    0  145,    N  147. 
School  Libraries,  0  147,  156. 
Story  Hour,  C  146,  N  150. 

PHILANTHROPY. 

Philanthropy,  0  261-320;   N  229-273. 

Blind.  C292;   N  269,   270. 

Catholic     Charities,     0  304,     305;     N  234, 

245,    246,    253. 
Charity      Organization      Society      of      New 

York   City,    N  232,    233. 
Child    Placing. 

Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society.  N  242. 

Catholic,  N  245. 

Children's    Aid    Society,    N.    Y.,    N  239- 
241. 

Illinois    Children's    Home    and    Aid    So- 
ciety,  0  306-309. 

Jewish,   0  268. 

Lutheran.   O  303. 
Children's  Bureau,   N  229. 
Churches,  0  276,  303;  N  260. 
Crippled   Children. 

Education   and   Aid,    N  266-268. 

Homes  for,   0  293,   298-300;   N  265. 

Hospitals,    N  264. 
Day     Nurseries,     0  272,     281-283,     0  313; 

N  256-259. 
Deaf,    0  291,   294,    295.    301;    N  271. 
Epileptics,  N  272. 
Fresh    Air    Work,    0  284,    285,    315,    316; 

N231,   247.  262,   265. 
Homes  for  Children. 

Colored  Children,   0  302,   N  251. 

Convalescents,   N  255. 

County    Homes,    N  243,    244,    249,    250. 
255     262 

Crippled    Children,    0  293,    298-300;    N 
265. 

Deaf,    0  291,    294,    295,    301. 

Friendless,    0  270,    278,    279;    N  253. 

Orphans,    0  271,    275,    276,    280,    304; 
N246,  251,  252,  252a,  254. 

State,  0  265,  277.  286-292. 
Hospitals,   0  269;    N  261,   263,   264. 
Ideals,    N230. 

Infant  Welfare   Stations,   0  314. 
Jewish   Charities,    0  266,    268-275;    N  252. 

252a     254. 
Legal  Aid,   0  267.   274;    N238. 
Mothers'  Aid,  0  296. 
Negroes,    0  302. 
Open  Air  Schools,   0  161-171;   N  38,   233a. 

Forest   School,    O  170,    315. 

Open  Window  Rooms,  0  162,  312. 

Roof  School,  0  121,   171. 
Orphans,     0  271,     275,     276,     280,     304; 

N  246,  251,  252,  252a,  254. 
Relief  in  Homes.  N235,  260. 
Sanatarium  for  Babies,  0  284. 
State  Institutions,   0  265,   277,   286-292. 

Blind,  0  292. 

Boys,   0  286-288. 

Deaf,  0  291. 

Girls,    C265.    277,    289,    290. 
Tuberculosis,    N233,    264,    273. 
United    Charities    of    Chicago,    0  261-263, 
315-318. 

Fresh  Air  Work,   C315,   316. 

Organization.    0  262,    263. 

Registration,  0  261. 
Visiting  Housekeeper,   0  318,   N  236. 
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EXHIBITS 


Exhibit  Screens  in  Stock 


Letter    "C'    lepit-sents  Chicagi)   Screens;    ''X   '    Xew   York   Screens. 


RECREATION. 

Recreation,   C  86117;   N  33  53. 

Bathing   Beaches,    C  81,    108,    109. 

Dance  Halls,  C  90,   N  42. 

Environment   of  Child,    C  89,    113HG. 

Festivals,   C  86,    93,   105. 

Field  Houses,   C  98-100. 

Girls'  Athletics,  C  90,   94,   95;    X  45. 

Gymnasiums,    C  88,    90. 

Half    Holiday — A    Working   Girl's    Dream. 

0  96. 
Kindergarten  in  Parks,  C  92. 
Moving  Picture   Show,   N  40. 
Play  Directors,  C  92,  97;   N  47. 
Play    Zone,    C117,    N  46. 
Playgrounds,     C  97,     101104,     107,     110; 
N36,    43,    45,    47-52. 

Roof  Playgrounds,  N  50.   51. 

School   Playgrounds,    C  102,    103;    N  45. 

Small   Parks  Playgrounds,   C104;    X  48, 
49.  52. 
Recreation  Piers,   X  44. 
Sand  Courts,  C  111,  112. 
Sane  Fourth,   C  86,   X  41. 
Street   Play,    C  113-117;    X  33  37,    46. 
Swimming,   C  87,    91,    95. 


SETTLEMENTS. 

Settlements,    C  26-43;    X  274-285. 
Activities  and  Xeeds,   C  26-28. 
Arts   in,    C  37,    38. 


Clubs,    C  36;    N  276,   280. 

Co-operation,  N  275-280. 

Foreigners,    C  40,    42. 

Xeighborhood   Conditions,    C  29-32  ;    N  285. 

Outings,    0  33,    34;    N  284. 

Recreation,    0  37,    41;     N  275      276,     282 

283'. 
Vocational   Training,   0  35,    36;    X  281. 


WORK   AND    THE    CHILD. 

Work  and  the  Child,   C  56-64  ;   X  54-88. 
Employment   Certificate,   C  62,   X  56. 
Home    Work,    0  60:    X  70-84.    88. 

Cigar  Making,   X  75. 

Law,    C  60;    N'  70-72. 

Ostrich  Feathers,   X  79-82. 
Legislation,   C  57,   60,   61;    X  54-56,   60-6C 

65,   70-72. 
Mercantile  Establishments,   X  57,   58. 
School   Attendance,   0  56.    57;    X  85. 
Street   Trades. 

Bootblacks,    X  68. 

Effects,   C  58,   N  69. 

(iuro   selling,   0  64. 

Law,   0  61;    X  60-62,   65. 

Xewspaper  selling.   0  56,   58;    X  60-64. 
Boston    svstem,    X  64. 

Amending,    0  64;    X  65-66. 
Vocational    Training,    X  87. 
Wages.    X  74,   83. 
Wasted    Years.    0  63;    X  85,    88. 


THE   SETTLEMENT    SECTION 
Showing  Installation  of  Screens   and    "Live"    Exhibit — The   Hull   House   Potter  at 

His   Wheel 
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EXHIBITS 


Index  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  Screens 

IN  STOCK  AND  TO.  LOAN 

Letter   "C"   represents   Chicago   Screens;    "N"    New  York   Screens. 


ADENOIDS,    C  173.    N  123. 
Allendale  Farm  for  Boys,  C-15. 
Alliance  Employment  Bureau,    N  237. 
Apprenticeship,  C  10,  326. 
Athletics,  See  Physical  Training  and  Class 
List,    Recreation. 

BAUDS,    Boys,    N  278. 
isa.aing  Beaches,   C  81.    108;    109. 
Berkshire   Industrial    Home,    N  250. 
Big    Brother    Movement,    C  309,    N  342. 
Blind,    0  292,    N  83,    269,    270. 
Blindness.      See    Class   List,    Health. 
Bootblacks,    N  68. 
Box  Furniture,  N25. 
Boy  Scouts,  C  21-25. 
Boys'    Clubs,    See   Class   List,    Clubs. 
Brace  Farm  School,  N  239. 
Brooklyn  Children's  n.i^  Society,  N  242. 
Brooklyn   Hebrew   Orpnan   Asylum,    N254. 
Brooklyn  Public  Library,   N-137,   138,   140, 
142,   144,   149,   151. 

CAMP  LIFE,  C  6,  N  311;  Camp  Algonquin, 
U170,    315;     Church    Outings.    0  255, 
N  302. 
Catholic  Charities,   C  304,  305,   N  234,   245. 
Catholic  Parochial  Schools,   N  293. 
Charity      Organization      Society      of      New 

York   City,    N232,   233. 
Chicago   Boy's   Club,    O  13,    14. 
Chicago  Home  for  Friendless,   0  278,    279. 
Chicago  Orphan  Asylum,   O  280. 
Chicago    Parental    School,    C  78.      See   also 

Compulsory   Education. 
Chicago    Public    Library,     0  145-149,     153, 

155-160. 
Chicago  Woman's  Club,   0  320. 
Child    Placing.       See    Class    List,    Philan- 
thropy. 
Children's    Aid    Society,    Brooklyn,    N  242 ; 
New     York      N  239-241;      Schools     of 
New  York,  N  217-221. 
Children's  Bureau,   N  229. 
Children's   Museum,   Brooklyn,    N  135. 
Choirs,   C256. 

Church  Outings.     See  Camp  Life. 
Churches,  C  234-260,  N  286-306.     See  also 
Class   List,    Churches,    Philanthropy. 
Cigar  Making,   N  75. 
City     Gardening,      C  54,      55.        See      also 

School  Gardens. 
Citv   History  Club,    N  212. 
Civics  Teaching,  N  209,   212. 
Clothing,  N  13-24;  Cost,  N  23-24;  Sketches 
to  go  with  Clothing  Display,  N  16-21; 
Textiles    N  13-15. 
Clubs,    0  1-20.   N  307-317.      See   also   Class 

List,    Clubs,    Settlements. 
Colored  People.     See  Negroes. 
Compulsory     Education,      O  76-78,      N  204- 
206;     Delinquency,     N204;     Parental 
Schools,   0  78,    N206;    Truancy,   0  76- 
77;   N  205.   See  also  Class  List,  Work. 
Concrete  House,  N  7. 
Congestion,   C  48-50.      See  also  Class  List, 

Homes. 
Cost  of  Living — Clothing,   N  23,   24;   Food, 

N  30;   Incomes,   N  83. 
Courts.      See   Class   List,    Laws. 
Craig  Colony  for   Epileptics,   N272. 
Creche.      See   Day   Nurseries. 
Crippled  Children.    See  Class  List,    Educa- 
tion,   Philanthropy. 

DANCE   HALLS,    0  85,    90;    N  42. 

Day  Nurseries,  C  43,  N  121.  See  also 
Class    List,    Philanthropy. 

Deaf.  See  Class  List,  Education,  Philan- 
thropy. 

Deborah  Boys'   Club,  C  16. 


Delinquency,  N  204.  See  also  Compul- 
sory Education  and  Class  List,  Phil- 
anthropy. 

Dental    Hygiene.      See    Class   List,    Health. 

Detention    Homes,    0  66,    67;    N  339,    340. 

Dispensaries,    C  186. 

Domestic  Relations  Court,   O  79. 

Domestic  Science.  See  Housekeeping  Cen- 
ters and  Class  List,  Education, 
Homes. 

Donnelly  Sons  &  Co.,  Welfare  Work,  0  10, 
326. 

Drawing.  See  Class  List,  Education,  Set- 
tlements. 

EDUCATION.  0  121-141,  321-328,  N 
154-228.  See  also  Apprenticeship, 
Children's  Aid  Society,  Housekeep- 
ing Centers,  Open  Air  Schools,  School 
Centers,  and  Class  List,  Churches, 
Clubs,  Education,  Health,  Libraries, 
Philanthropy,  Recreation,  Settle- 
ments, Work  and  Wages. 

Educational   Alliance,    N  213. 

Elementary   Schools,    0  132-137. 

Employment  Bureau,    N237. 

Employment  Certificates,  N  125,  0  62, 
N56. 

Ephpheta  School  for  the  Deaf,  0  259,  301. 

Epileptics,  N  272.  See  also  Class  List, 
Philanthropy. 

Eugenics.      See   Class   List,   under   Health. 

Evening  Schools,  N  161-171,  ^.86,  189, 
196. 

Extension  Work — Libraries,  C  147,  156- 
158,  N177;  People's  University  Ex- 
tension,   N215,    216;    Schools,    0  311, 

FEEBLE  MINDEDNESS,   0  216,    N  90. 

Festivals,  0  86,  93,   105;   N283'. 

Field  Houses,   0  98-100;   Library  Quarters 

in   0  157,    158.      See   also    Class   List, 

Recreation. 
Five-cent  Theatres.     See  Theatres. 
Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  N  243.  244. 
Flies,   N29. 

Food,    N26,    28,    30,    31.      See    also    Milk. 
Foreigners — Education,        N  186-188;        of 

Adults,    N186;    Settlement   Work    for 

O40,    42. 
Foundlings,   N  118,    119. 
Frances  Juvenile  Home,   0  223. 
Francis  Parker   School,   O  130,   131. 
Fresh  Air  Work.      See  Class  List,   Philan- 
thropy. 
Friendless,    Homes    for.       See    Class    List, 

Philanthropy. 
Furnishings,     N  10,     11;     Box     Furniture, 

N25. 
GANGS,    N308,    39. 

Garden  Suburbs,  N  5,  6,  8,  9.  ; 

Girls'    Athletic    League    of    N.    Y.    Public 

School,  N45,  179.     See  also  Physical 

Training. 
Girls'    Clubs.      See   Class  List,    Clubs. 
Gum  Selling,  0  64. 
Gymnasiums.      See   Physical   Training,    and 

Class  List,  Recreation. 

HALT  HOLIDAY,  0  96. 

Handicraft.  See  Class  List,  Education, 
Settlements. 

Health,    0  172-233,    N  89134. 

Health.  See  also  Food,  Housing  Condi- 
tions, Milk,  Open  Air  Schools,  Physi- 
cal Training,  Underfed  Children,  Vis- 
iting Nurse,  also  Class  List  under 
Health,  Philanthropy,  Recreation. 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society  Or- 
phan Asylum,   N  252,   252a. 
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E'X  H  I  B  I  T  S 

Chicago  and  New  York  Screens  to  Loan 


N2: 


228. 


Hebrew   Technical    Schools. 

Helen  Day  Nursery,  0  272. 

High   Schools,    N  190,196. 

Home   Clubs,    015,    16. 

Home  Exercise.     See  Physical  Training. 

Home  Work.      See  Class   LLst,   Work. 

Homes,  C  44-55,  N  1-31.  See  also  Cost  of 
Living,  Housekeeping  Centers,  Hous- 
ing Conditions  and  Class  List  Homes, 
Work    and    the   Child. 

Homes  for  Children.  See  Class  List,  Phil 
anthropy. 

Hope   Farm.    N  249. 

Hospitals.  See  Class  List,  Health,  Phil 
anthropy. 

Housekeeping  Centers,  0  44,  N12;  Visit- 
ing Housekeeper,   0  318,    N236. 

Housing    Conditions,    0  48-53.    N  1-9, 
See   also    Class   List,    Homes. 

Hull   House  Boys'   Olub,  01719. 

Hull  House  Labor  Museum,  0  144. 


285. 


ILLEGITIMATE   CHILDREN.      See   Class 

List,  Laws. 
Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid   Society, 

0  296,    297.    306-309. 
Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls,   C  2*^.", 

277. 
Illinois  State  School  for  Blind,   0  292. 
Illinois  State  School  for  Deaf.   0  291. 
Illinois    State    Training    School    for    Crirl.s, 

0  289,    290. 


NEW   YORK    SCREEN 
One  of  300  Marked  "N"  in  List 


CHICAGO   .SCREEN 
One   of   350    Marked    'C"    in   List 

Immigrants.      See   F'oreigiiers. 

Industrial     Conditions.        See     Class     List, 

Work  and  the  Child. 
Indu.strial      Training.        See      Class      List, 

Churches,       Education,       Settlements, 

Work     and    the     Child     under    Voca 

tional    Training. 
Infant   Welfare.      See    Class    List,    Health, 

Philanthropy. 
Infectious  Diseases,  N  126.     See  also  Class 

List,  Health. 
International      Children's      School      Farm 

League,   N  38. 

JEWISH    CHARITIES.       See    Class    List 

under    Philanthropy. 
Jewish  Training   School,    O  121,    3'27,    328. 
John  Worthy   School,   0  287. 
Juvenile    Courts.       See    Class    List  Laws. 
Juvenile    Protective    League,    0  81-85. 
KINDERGARTENS.     See  Class  List  under 

Churches,   Education,   Recreation. 
LAKE  BOATS,   0  82. 
Laws  and  Administration,   C  65-85,   N  318- 

350.     See  also  Compulsory  Education, 

Legal    Aid    Society,    and    Class    List, 

Laws,    Work   and   the   Child. 
Lead   Poisoning,    0  215. 
Legal     Aid     Society,     0  75,     267,     N238; 

Jewish,   0  274. 
Libraries,  0  145-160,  N  137-153.     See  also 

Class   List,    Libraries,   Education. 
Light  House  for  the  Blind,  N  269. 
Little   Mothers'    Leagues,    N 120. 
Living  Conditions.     See  Class  List,  Homes. 
M'COWEN      RESIDENT      HOMES      FOR 

THE   DEAF,   0  294,   295. 
Manhattan  Trade  Schools.  N  193,   194. 
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EXHIBITS 


Child  Welfare  Exhibit  Screens  to  Loan 


Mary  Crane  Nursery,   C313. 

Marks  Nathan  Jewish  Orphan  Home, 
C275. 

Medical  Inspection  of  Schools,  C  229,  N 
122-124.  _ 

Midwives,  C  183,  N  115. 

Milk,    N26,    N  129,    134.      See    also   Food. 

Model  Tenements.     See  Class  List,  Homes. 

Mont  Lawn  Fresh  Air  Home,   N262. 

Mother's   Aid,    C  296. 

Moving  Picture   Shows.      See  Theaters. 

Municipal  Court  of  Chicago,   C  80. 

Museums,    C  142-144,    N  135,    136. 

Music.  See  Class  List,  Churches,  Edu- 
cation,   Settlements. 

NATUEE    STUDY — In    Museums,    N136; 

in  Schools,  C  123-129,  N  166,  167. 
Negroes — Church  Work,  C252;  Homes  for 

Children,      C  302,       N251;      Visiting 

Nurse,    C  199. 
Newspaper  Selling.      See  Class  List  under 

Work  and   the   Child. 
New  York  Ass'n  for  Improving  Condition 

of  the  Poor,  N  231,  235,  236. 
New  York  Parental  School,  N  206. 
New    York    Public    Library,    N  137,     138, 

140,    142,    149,    151. 
New     York     Society     for     Prevention     of 

Cruelty  to  Children,   N319. 

OFF  THE   STREET  CLUB,    C  20. 

Ogontz  Day  Nursery,   C281. 

Open  Air  Schools,   C  161-171,    N  38,   233b. 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  C  206,  208; 
NlOO,    116. 

Orphans.  See  Class  List  under  Philan- 
thropy. 

Ostrich  Feathers,  N  79-82. 

PARENTAL  SCHOOLS.  See  Compulsory 
Education. 

Parents'    Associations,    C  138-141,    N211. 

Parks — Library  Stations,  C  157,  158; 
Playgrounds  in,  C  104,  N  48,  49,  52. 
See  also  Class  List,   Recreation. 

Parochial  Schools.  See  Class  List, 
Churches. 

People's  University  Extension  Society, 
N215,    216. 

Philanthropy,  C  261-320,  N  229-273.  See 
also  Class  List,  Churches,  Clubs, 
Health,  Settlements,  Philanthropy. 

Physical  Training — Churches,  C  240,  251, 
N,298,  301;  Clubs,  C  1,  4,  11,  12, 
N310;  Home  Exercise,  C  46-47; 
Schools,  N  179,  180;  Settlements, 
0  41;    Swimming,   C  1,   87,   91,   95. 

Playgrrounds.  See  Class  List,  Recreation, 
Settlements. 

Play  Zone,  C  117.  N  46. 

Pratt  Institute,  N  225,  226;  Library,  N 
152. 

Printing,    Education    in,    C  132,    133,    326. 

Probate  Court,  C  74. 

Probation,    N  341,   342.   344. 

Property  of  Minors,   C  74. 

Public  Schools.  See  Class  List,  Educa- 
tion. 

RECREATION,  C  86-117,  N  33-53.  See 
also  Camp  Life,  City  Gardening, 
Dance  Halls,  Festivals,  Gangs,  Juve 
nile  Protective  League,  Physical 
Training,  Street  Play,  'Theaters.  Also 
Class  Lists,  Churches,  Clubs,  Educa 
tion.  Libraries,  Settlements,  Recrea 
tion. 

Recreation  Piers,  N  44. 

Religious  Activities.  See  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  also  Class  Lists 
Churches,    Clubs. 

Roof  Playgrounds,  C 121,  N  50,  5.  See 
also   Open   Air   Schools. 
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ST.     ANN'S     HOME     FOR     DESTITUTE 

CHILDREN,   N253. 
St.   Charles'    School  for  Boys,   C  286,   288. 
St.   John's  Guild,   N  261. 
Sanataria,  0  187-189.     See  also  Class  List, 

Philanthropy. 
Sand   Courts,    0  111,    112. 
Sane  Fourth,   C  86,  N  41. 
School   Attendance,    C  56.    57;    N  85.      See 

also   Compulsory    Education. 
School    Centers,    C  310,    N201. 
School    Gardens,    C  124,    125;    N  3'8,    202. 

See  also  City  Gardening. 
School    Libraries.      See    Class    List    under 

Education,    Libraries. 
School  Lunch,  N  208. 
School  Playgrounds.     See  Class  List  under 

Education,   Recreation. 
School    of    Education — University    of    Chi- 
cago,   C  132-137. 
Science — in    Home,    0  45 ;    in    Schools,    C 

137,   N  176. 
Settlements,     C  26-43.       N  274-285.       See 

also  Class  List,   Settlements. 
Sex  Hygiene.     See  Eugenics. 
Social  Centers.      See  School  Centers. 
Society    of    St.    Vincent    de    Paul,    C  304, 

305;    N234. 
Speedwell  Country  Homes  Society,   N  255. 
State   Institutions.      See  Class  List,   under 

Philanthropy. 
Story  Hour.      See  Libraries. 
Street  Play,   C  32,   N  308.      See  also  Class 

List,    Recreation. 
Street  Trades.      See  Class  List,  Work. 
Stuyvesant   Evening  Trade   School,    N 195. 
Sunday    Schools.      See    Class    List,    under 

Churches. 
Swimming,    C  1,   87,    91,    95. 

TEETH.      See    Class    List,    Health,    under 

Dental  Hygiene. 
Tenements.     See  Class  List,  Homes,  Work. 
Textiles.     See  Clothing. 
Theaters,   Five   and  Ten  Cent,   C  83,   N  40. 
Trachoma.      See   Blindness. 
Trade    Schools.       See    Class    List,    under 

Education. 
Truancy.      See  Compulsory  Education. 
Tuberculosis.     See  Open  Air  Schools,  also 

Class  List,  Philanthropy,   Health. 
Turner   Societies — Boys,   Cll;    Girls,    0  9. 

UNDERFED  CHILDREN,   N  208. 
United    Charities    of    Chicago.      See    Class 
List,    under    Philanthropy. 

VACATION  BIBLE  SCHOOLS,  C  243-246, 

N  299 

Vaccination,    N  127,    128. 

Vending.    C  64,    N  65,    66. 

Veneral  Diseases,  0  222.  22.'?;  N  101.  See 
also    Class   List,    Health. 

Visiting  Housekeeper,  C  318. 

Visiting  Nurses,  N  236,  274;   C  195-203. 

Visiting  Teacher,  N  207. 

Vocational  Guidance,   N23'7. 

Vocational  Training.  See  Apprenticeship 
also.  Class  List,  Churches,  Educa- 
tion, Settlements,  Work  and  the 
Child. 

WAGES.      See   Class   List,   Work. 

Wall  Paper.      See  Furnishing. s 

Wasted  Years,  C  63,  325.     N  85-88. 

Willow  Plumes,   N  79-82. 

Work  and  the  Child,  C  56  64,  N54-88. 
See  also  Apprenticeship,  Vocational 
Guidance,  and  Class  List,  Churches, 
Kduoation,   Settlements,  Work. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  C  1-6,  12;  Educational  Olas* 
es,  C  122. 

Y.   W.    C.    A.,    0  8. 
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Planning  Welfare  Exhibits 

WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Found  successful  in  many  cities  for  developing  Child  Welfare 
Exhibits — methods  equally  applicable  to  General  City  Welfare 
Exhibits. 

Organizing. — A  small  group  or  committee  impressed  with  the  need  for 
informing  the  public  on  matters  of  urgent  common  concern  by 
exhibition  methods  calls  a  meeting  or  meetings  of  the  most  influ- 
ential, public-spirited  persons,  representing  a  variety  of  interests 
and  occupations  to  form  a  general  committee,  to  consider  finances, 
to  discuss  the  most  effective  time  and  place  for  holding  the  exhibit; 
and  to  elect  officers. 

Finances. — Financial  support  or  a  guarantee  fund  should  be  pledged 
before  the  exhibit  is  attempted,  whether  by  individual  subscriptions 
or  by  appropriations  from  the  city  departments  and  civic  organiza- 
tions. As  the  object  is  purely  philanthropic  and  educational,  no 
receipts  should  be  counted  upon,  although  some  will   flow  in. 

Co-operators. — Abundant  and  enthusiastic  volunteer  helpers  for  com- 
mittee work,  and  willing  co-operation  from  public  boards,  particu- 
larly the  School  Board,  of  course,  for  Child  Welfare  Exhibits,  and 
from  private  social  and  civic  organizations,  are  essential  to  success. 

Time  and  Place. — The  exhibiton  hall  should  be  of  such  size  and  shape 
as  to  provide  not  only  room  for  wall  exhibits  and  booths,  but  an 
ample  central  space  for  drills,  athletic  games,  choruses  and  enter- 
tainments; wide  surrounding  aisles,  and  if  possible,  gallery  seating 
accommodations  for  spectators.  The  exhibition  period  naturally 
should  be  at  a  time  when  the  schools  are  in  session  and  the  children 
consequently  organized  for  participation;  also  when  no  tense  politi- 
cal or  other  distracting  situation  is  dominant. 

Administrative  Committee. — To  a  small  executive  body  should  be  dele- 
gated by  the  General  Committee  full  power  to  act.  Besides  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Exhibit — Chairman  (or  President),  Vice- 
Chairman,  Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Director — the  heads  of  the 
more  important  or  general  committees  of  arrangement,  such  as  of 
publicity,  exhibits,  explainers,  entertainments,  conferences,  etc., 
should  be  on  this  committee  to  keep  all  lines  of  activity  closely 
related.      The    latter    keep    in    close    touch    with    chairman    of    the 

Section  Committees. — For  large  exhibits,  at  least,  much  invaluable 
aid  is  gained  by  subdividing  it  into  subject  sections,  such  as  Homes, 
Settlements,  Recreation,  Health,  Schools,  etc.,  and  by  placing  a 
committee  of  experts  in  charge  of  each  not  only  to  undertake  re- 
search for  the  Section,  but  to  have  charge  of  it  during  installation 
and  exhibition. 

Publicity. — -The  Chicago  Publicity  Committee,  as  the  Chairman  reports, 
used  every  conceivable  form  of  publicity — bill  boards,  painted  boards, 
street  car  and  elevated  car  and  elevated  platform  signs,  announce- 
ment leaflets,  circulars,  passes  to  school  children  (400,000),  posters 
(specially  designed  by  local  artists),  magazine  articles,  press  agentry, 
display  advertising,  muslin  banners  changed  daily,  amusement 
column  advertising,  handbook  publication,  prize  contest  cards,  pro- 
grams, pulpit  and  platform  announcements.  A  comprehensive  report 
on  extent  and  cost  of  this  service  is  available  at  the  Chicago  office, 
31  W.  Lake  St. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  to  other  communities  is  to  use  every 
possible,  publicity  measure  for  the  three  weeks  preceding  the  performance,  but  to 
cut  down  very  materially  a  few  days  after  the  opening.  It  will  then  carry  itself 
if  supported  by  the  printing  of  daily  programs  in  the  amusement  columns  and  the 
services   of  a  good  press. 
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Director. — A  trained,  experienced  exhibition  manager,  understanding  the 
technique  of  exhibit  making,  should  be  secured  if  possible,  both 
to  provide  correct  materials,  assistance  and  guidance  for  the  physical 
execution  of  the  plans  of  the  committees,  including  appointments 
for  the  programs  as  planned,  and  to  attend  to  other  matters  of 
physical  management,  such  as  superintendence,  firemen,  guards, 
cleaners,  porters,  etc. 

Exhibit  Construction. — An  architect  is  of  course  necessary  to  design 
and  erect  temporary  stage,  booths,  decorations,  etc.,  for  large 
exhibits  to  give  harmonious  treatment  to  the  whole.  Wide  spaces 
for  aisles  and  in  the  booths  are  important.  These  spaces  and  the 
section  lines  and  as  much  other  detail  as  possible  should  be  blue 
printed  and  copies  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  committees  at  the 
outset,  so  that  all  preparations  can  be  correctly  adjusted  and  pro- 
portioned. 

Sizes  of  photographs,  labels,  signs,  backgrounds,  and  arrangement,  Bhould 
follow  standards  found  economical  by  previous  exhibits.  For  these  details  of 
exhibit  making  see  subsequent  pages. 

Explainers. — A  competent  force  of  volunteer  guides,  intelligent  on  the 
meaning  of  the  different  exhibits  and  sections,  should  be  trained 
by  preparatory  lectures,  for  constant  service.  They  can  be  arranged 
in  shifts  of  four  hours  each  and  should  cover  every  section  each 
hour  the  exhibit  is  open.  There  were  1,000  at  the  Chicago  exhibit. 
Those  speaking  several  languages  wore  flags  as  badges  to  designate 
the  languages  spoken.  A  central  "Information"  desk  is  usually  the 
headquarters   for   the   explainers. 

Entertainments. — The  committee  arranging  these  schedules  will  have 
a  large  responsibility.  It  must  see  to  it  that  the  general  programs 
for  choruses,  athletic  events,  folk  games,  drills,  tableaux,  pageants, 
moving  pictures,  and  music,  come  in  proper  order,  as  well  as  the 
live  exhibit  demonstrations  in  the  smaller  section  spaces,  and  that 
both  are  announced  correctly  in  the  daily  program  sheet.  Special 
occasions  or  festival  days  have  also  to  be  provided  for  in  con- 
junction with   the  committee   on 

Conferences. — These  include  large  public  gatherings,  held  in  the  evening, 
addressed  by  prominent  speakers,  and  the  daily  meetings  of  experts 
in  various  lines  of  welfare,  to  discuss  the  problems  connected  with 
their  work  and  the  directions  in  which  advance  is  most  needed.  The 
best  papers  or  discussions  should  be  gathered  for  printing  and 
placing  in  libraries. 

INEXPENSIVE  SMALL  EXHIBITS 

The  plan  of  organization  for  a  small  city  is  in  briefer  form 
than  for  a  large  city  or  child  welfare  exhibit.  The  same  general 
activities  and  features  prevail. 

To  illustrate  how  inexpensively  comparatively,  and  at  the 
"same  time  how  successfully  a  home-made  exhibit  can  be  carried 
through,  the  following  comprehensive  statement  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Hampshire  County  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  at  North 
Hampshire,  Mass.  (20,000  population),  will  encourage  small 
communities. 
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NORTHAMPTON.  MASS. 

"The  committees  for  the  Hampshire  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  numbered  seven: — 
an  executive  committee  numbering  eight,  and  others  on  survey,  program,  time  and 
place,  exhibits,  finances  and  publicity.  I  think  these  are  self  explanatury  pxcopt 
the  survey,  which  made  a  survey  of  the  educational  facilities  and  needs  of  the 
county.  The  expense  of  the  publicity  committee  is  comparatively  small  for  most 
of  the  newspaper  work  was  done  in  the  reading  columns;  a  banner  across  Main 
Street,  and  programs  distributed  throuarh  the  school  children,  with  illustrated  cards 
sent  out  to  the  country  stores,  were  other  means  of  publicity.  The  committees  num- 
bered ten  to  twenty  members,  chosen  to  interest  all  classes  and  to  represent  the 
near-by  villages.  As  a  result  the  work  was  done  by  a  very  few.  The  number  engaged 
in  the  work  of  preparation  numbered  not  more  than  fifteen,  all  volunteers.  At  the 
time   of   the   exhibit,    there   were   probably    a   hundred,    including   the    explainers. 


PART    OF    THE    HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY    CHILD    WELFARE    EXHIBIT 
In  the  City  Hall,   Northampton,  Mass.,    1912 


"The  ('xliil)it  was  held  in  City  Hall,  rent  free,  covering  about  3,500  square  feet, 
including  Hospital  and  Rest  Room.s,  but  not  the  stage.  There  were  75  screens  used. 
The  stage  was  used  for  games,  drills,  etc.,  while  the  formal  program  was  carried 
out   in    High    School   Hall,    some    two   minutes   distance. 

"The  cost,  met  by  subscriptions,  and  exhibiting  organizations,  most  of  which 
paid  for  their  screens,  was  divided  as  follows: 

Director    (salary    gift    of    one    woman) $200 

Handbook    (gift    of    one    man) 125 

Screens     (material     and    lettering) 195 

Installation     (carpentry,    wiring,    janitor,    etc) 122 

Publicity     55 

Program    110 

Office    (express,    telephone,    etc.) 40 

Total      $847 

"The  initiative  toward  the  exhibit  was  taken  by  the  Hampshire  Branch,  Mass. 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which  invited  other  organizations 
to  send  representatives  to  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  matter  of  holding  an  exhibit.  The 
length  of  time  used  in  preparation  was  really  less  than  a  month.  All  the  exhibiting 
societies  had  the  data  at  hand,  or  the  work  could  not  have  been  done  in  such  a  short 
time. 

"The  response  of  the  community,  and  also  that  of  Amherst  and  Smith  colleges, 
was  so  immediate  that  I  doubt  whether  six  months'  preparation  would  have  given  us 
a  markedly  better  exhibit.  I  would  not  advise  any  other  community  to  try  the  ex- 
periment,   however." 


Courteously   furnished   by    Mrs.    Alice   B.    Montgomery,    special   agent   of  the   Mass. 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to   Children,   which  developed  the  exhibit. 
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Exhibit  Making  and  Cost 

The  physical  parts  of  an  exhibit  require  much  time  and  money 
to  manufacture.  To  produce  them  economically  the  following  stock 
facts  and  methods  should  be  considered. 

Outside  of  the  special  three  dimension  exhibits,  models,  repro- 
ductions, etc.,  panels  of  uniform  size,  four  feet  wide  and  eight  feet 
high,  are  usually  adopted  as  the  unit  of  exhibit.  On  them  are 
mounted  the  photographs,  maps,  charts,  placards,  statements,  illus- 
trating a  specific  subject — one  subject  to  a  panel.  Six  hundred  and 
fifty  such  panels  or  screens  representing  the  work  of  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  Committees  were  shown  at  the  Chicago  Exhibit. 
These  are  rentable,  and  represent  subjects  generally  applicable,  but 
most  communities  will  wish  to  supplement  them  by  screens  on  local 
conditions  made  new  for  the  occasion. 

Exhibit  Loans.- — Before  undertaking  to  prepare  new  material,  committees  on  exhibits 
with  a  view  to  borrowing  should  consult  the  list  of  civic  ehibits,  also  of 
Special  Child  Welfare  screens  from  the  Chicago  and  New  York  Exhibits  as  in- 
deed on  previous  pages  are  rented  at  $3.00  per  screen,  f.  o.  b.  Address  the 
Chicago  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  Committee,  31  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  from  which 
also  a  few  exhibits  in  the  round — such  as  standards  of  clothing,  box  furniture, 
children's  toy   shop,   health  models,   etc.,    can   be   secured   or   arranged   for. 

200  of  the  screens  were  borrowed  for  the  recent  Kansas  City  Child  Welfare 
Exhibit,  80  went  to  the  St.  Louis  Exhibit  and  calls  are  coming  rapidly  for 
future  exhibits  elsewhere.  Motion  films,  slides,  and  photographs  showing  these 
screens  are  described  on  later  pages. 

The  New  York  screens  are  of  canvas  covered  with  gray  cartridge  piper  and 
mounted  on  heavy  wooden  frame  work  like  theatrical  scenery,  with  exhibits 
pasted  on.  The  Chicago  screens  are  of  "composition  board,"  ^  inch  thick  and 
painted  gray  with  exhibits  nailed  on.  They  are  shipped  in  boxes  holding  8  New 
York    and    15    Chicago    screens.      Weight,    filled,    about    600    lbs. 

Three  dimension  exhibits  illustrating  the  model  home,  settlement  work,  play- 
grounds, library  work,  health,  the  school,  etc.,  can  usually  be  obtained  without 
difficulty    from    the    local    community. 

Backgrounds  (or  Panels). — Composition  board  is  found  most  successful 
for  light,  yet  fairly  durable,  panels.  It  has  a  dull  paper  finish  with 
filled  wood  centers  ^  in.  thick  over  all.  and  comes  in  uniform, 
four-feet  widths,  and  in  eight,  ten  or  twelve  feet  lengths,  at  four 
cents  a  square  foot.  It  can  be  obtained  through  any  lumber  com- 
pany.    Exhibits  can  be  pasted  or  tacked  on  this  board. 

Painted  or  paper-covered  duck  stretched  on  frames  like  theatrical  scenery  is 
the  next  best  style.  For  the  more  expensive  duck  cheap  oil  cloth  can  be  substi- 
tuted.     Using  cloth  necessitates  pasting  pictures   and  labels   on  this  screen. 

Photographs. — To  take  new  photographs  on  "outside  work,"  interiors 
or  exteriors,  of  groups  or  of  special  features  of  social  interest  at 
different  points,  photographers  charge  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  (including 
carfare)  on  a  quantity,  and  give  one  10  x  12  in.  or  11  x  14  in.  dull 
finish  or  mat  print,  mounted  for  exhibition  use.  These  original 
new  subjects  should  form  the  principal  part  of  the  photographs 
used,     i 

Photographs  from  copy  furnished  in  5  x  7  in.  size,  the  best  size  for  enlarge- 
ment purposes,   cost  from  40   to   50   cents.      Control   should  be   reserved. 

Contact  prints  from  negatives  furnished,  5x7  size,  cost  from  5  _  cents  in 
quantity  to  10  cents  for  a  single  one;  larger  sizes  in  proportion.  Sepias  10  to 
15   cents  additional. 

The  card  mounting  should  be  carefully  done  with  special  materials  that 
prevent  warping  and   cockling,    and   allowing  only  half   to   one   inch  margins. 

Photo-Enlargements. — To  give  variety  to  the  photograph  exhibits  and 
to  show  up  certain  important  features,  enlargements  should  be 
freely  made.  They  add  very  much  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  exhibit. 
The  prices  for  these,  from  either  negatives  or  copy  furnished  (use  dull 
grav  finish^,  are  8x10,  30  cents;  11x14,  40  to  75  cents;  14x17,  55  cents 
to  $1.00;  16  X  20,  65  cents  to  $1.25;  20  x  24.  $1.10  to  $1.50;  20  x  36,  $3.50  to 
$4.00;   30x40,   $4.50   to  $5.00,    depending   on   quantity   ordered. 


*See   pages    13    to    15    of    City    Welfare    Bulletin   of    the    Chicago    School    of    Civics 
and    Philanthropy. 
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Signs  and  Labels  must  be  freely  used  for  description  of  separate  pic- 
tures or  exhibits,  and  for  master  or  key  labels  for  separate  screens  or 
groups  of  exhibits.  Also  as  placards  or  carefully  worded  state- 
ments that  form  an   exhibit  in  themselves. 

If  these  are  tacked  on  screens  or  walls,  an  8-ply  double-coated  white  or 
rream  cardboard  .should  In-  used,  costiiiE  :!  or  4  cents  a  sheet  :  if  pasted  on,  a 
Marquette  bulk  paper,  costing  $5.75  a  ream  (500  sheets).  The  sizes  supplied  are 
22  X  28  in.  or  28  x  44  in.  If  sizes  of  labels  are  standardized  to  cut  without  waste, 
there  is  much  saving. 

Muslin  or  white  oilcloth  is  a  cheap  material  much  used  for  large  signs,  and 
costs  much  less  than  mat  board.  Oil  cloth  was  used  effectively  at  the  Kansas 
City    exhibit. 

The  ink  used  by  professionals  for  lettering,  is  Bissel's  lettering  ink,  which  will 
not  crack  like  India  ink.  Broad  lettering  pens  can  be  used  for  hand  shading 
work,  but  a  professional  show  card  sign  writer  can  probably  do  the  work  cheaply. 
Prices  of  prepared  lettered  labels,  for  the  smaller  sizes,  range  from  five  and 
ten  cents  up  to  fifty  and  seventy-five  cents  for  6  x  44  in.  Placards  of  22  x28 
or  28  X  44  size,  with  moderate  amount  of  lettering  would  cost  from  $1.50  to 
$2.50,   but  a  large  amount  of  fine  lettering  or  statistics  brings  up  the  price  rapidly. 

Printing  from  type  for  single  signs  is  too  expensive;  only  when  a  number  of 
copies  are  to  be  reproduced  will  it  be  economical.  Rubber  type  printing,  or 
Denison  gummed  letters  of  different  sizes  can  sometimes  be  used  for  a  cheap, 
quickly    made    up    sign. 

Painting,  Drawing,  Decoration. — Cartoons  in  pen  and  ink,  or  posters  in 
colors  are  very  effective,  but  cost  dear — as  much  as  $10  to  $35 
apiece.  These  can  be  mounted  and  hung  independently.  The 
decoration  of  the  background  or  screen  is  important.  A  neutral 
gray  harmonizes  with  nearly  every  color  exhibits  may  come  in.  A 
simple  conventional  border  design  stenciled  on  adds  much  to  th.e 
artistic  effect.  The  subject  heading  of  the  screen  is  painted  on  in 
4  in.  white  letters  (cost  fiO  cents),  or  can  be  attached  in  placard 
form. 

Ready-made  scenery  for  the  stage  can  be  rented,  of  course.  Flags  also  can  be 
rented  at  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  for  larger  sizes — 6  foot  lengths  and  up.  Decorative 
burlap   is   hung  at   about   25   to   30   cents  a   yard. 


The  Toy  Shop  The  Box  Furniture  Room 

CHILD    WELFARE   THREE     DIMENSION     EXHIBITS 


Models,  Three  Dimension  Exhibits. — These  vary  from  miniatures  to 
full  sized  rooms  and  naturally  require  special  estimates  from  archi- 
tects,  builders,    model   makers,    architectural    and   plastic    decorators. 

A  number  of  firms  undertake  such  work  themselves,  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  contractors,  such  as  the  Architectural  Decorating  Co.,  1600  So.  Jefferson  St.; 
the  American  Decorating  Co.,  1405  E.  Irving  Park  Blvd.;  the  Historical  and 
Industrial  Pageant  Organization,  726  Chicago  Opera  House  Block;  the  Decorators' 
Supply  Co.,  2547  Archer  Ave.,  Chicago  Model  Works,  168  W.  Madison  St,  Chicago, 
and   similar  firms  in   other   cities. 
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Assembling  and  Installation 

Three  Dimension  Exhibits — Continued. 

Dummies  of  paper  mache,  etc.,  in  full  size  or  miniature,  of 
children,  or  grown-ups,  of  animals,  etc.,  for  "still  life"  groups,  can 
be  purchased,  ready  made,  of  large  city  retail  stores. 

For  apparatus  such  as  projecting  and  talking  machines,  etc.,  see  next  section, 
pages    27   to   30. 

Designing  Wall  Space. — Before  orders  are  given  for  any  photographs, 
signs  or  other  exhibits,  a  plan  or  "lay  out"  for  each  panel,  screen 
or  wall  space,  should  be  drawn  up  to  scale,  showing  where  each 
card  or  object  is  to  be  used,  and  its  proper  size.  If  this  is  not 
done  much  time  and  money  will  be  wasted,  and  the  result  probably 
will   be   an    inartistic   hodge-podge. 

Cross-section  paper,  representing  a  square  to  the  incli,  was  used  to  design 
every  screen  made  for  the  Chicago  Child  Welfare  Exhibit.  This  design  was  then 
reviewed  and  criticized  as  to  spacing,  proportions,  contrasts,  harmony,  etc.,  by 
artists  from  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,   or  Chicago  Normal   School. 

Floor  Plan. — On  the  floor  plan  of  the  building,  usually  a  blue  print, 
scale,  quarter  inch  to  the  foot,  furnished  by  the  architect,  the  con- 
secutive number  of  each  panel  and  description  of  each  model  should 
be  indicated.  If  this  plan  is  begun  several  months,  or  at  least 
weeks,  before  the  exhibit  opens,  the  constant  changes  necessary  in 
location  will  be  worked  out  inexpensively  and  systematically,  and  re- 
corded. From  this  guide,  installation  can  be  made  quickly  but 
accurately. 

Installation. — To  mark  the  actual  position  sections,  panel  screens  or 
models  are  to  occupy,  the  installation  manager  draws  a  chalk  line 
down  the  main  central  axis  of  the  hall.  He  then  locates  and  marks 
the  aisles  (which  must  be  amply  broad)  and  other  positions  by 
measuring  from  these  axial  lines. 

Outer  walls  of  exhibition  buildings  vary  so  much  that  measurements  from 
them,  rather  than  from  the  axis,  will  induce  error  and  confusion.  As  panels  are 
in  uniform  four  foot  sizes,  variation  of  a  few  inches  will  make  misfits  in  placing 
scaffolding   or   supports   and   additional    expense. 

After  rough  structural  work  is  built  to  the  chalked  position,  the 
chairmen  of  Section  Committees  should  take  charge  of  their  respect- 
ive spaces  or  departments,  under  the  general  oversight  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Exhibit  in  order  to  supervise  the  placing  and  number- 
ing of  the  exhibits  themselves  to  correspond  to  the  catalog  and  to 
be  generally  responsible  for  its  proper  interpretation  by  special 
literature  given  out  in  the  section,  and  by  explainers  or  special 
demonstrations  in  the  section. 

The  Decorator  attends  to  any  needed  draping  of  space  or  exhibits,  with 
emblems,  bunting  or  flags  that  harmonize  with  the  general  scheme  of  decoration, 
and  finally  the  general  superintending  forces  under  the  Director  attend  to  the 
guarding,    cleaning,    repairing,    and.  other   matter    of    maintenance. 

Demolition.— As  this  usually  has  to  be  done  hurriedly,  and  vigorously, 
all  valuable  articles  should  be  removed  at  the  outset  and  special 
guard  placed  on  watch,  as  petty  thieving  usually  is  attempted  at  this 
time.  An  exit  pass  for  each  exhibit  removed  should  be  issued  by 
the  chairman  of  the  proper  section  and  the  latter  should  understand 
that  his  responsibility  does  not  cease  until  at  least  all  valuable 
exhibits  are  withdrawn. 
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LECTURES  AND  PROGRAMS 


SECTION  C— CITY  WELFARE  BULLETIN 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philantrophy 


LECTURES 

This  list  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  lectures  to 
cities  and  towns  in  the  middle  west.  Outside  of  Illinois  no  list  of 
lecturers  is  given,  as  correspondence  with  the  State  Universities 
will  supply  information  in  regard  to  members  on  their  faculty 
of  instruction  or  in  the  extension  department  work,  that  lecture 
on  civic  welfare  subjects. 

The  lecturers  given  below  who  have  personally  been  con- 
sulted with  reference  to  the  matter,  advise  their  willingness  to 
give  lectures  on  civic  subjects,  cither  in  or  outside  of  Chicago, 
on  the  subjects  placed  after  their  names.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  very  busy  people  engaged  in  daily  work  in  their 
specialties,  and  are  not  in  every  case,  immediately  available. 
Engagements,  therefore,  should  be  made  some  time  in  advance 
by  correspondence  preferably  sent  direct  to  the  lecturer  in  care  of 
his  institution.  In  all  cases  terms  for  the  lecture  must  be  ar- 
ranged with  the  lecturer.  Prices  range  from  gratuitous  to  $10 
and  up  and  expenses.  Where  lectures  are  illustrated,  slides  are 
furnished  by  the  lecturer.  Stereopticon  is  supplied  by  the  local 
organization. 

From    CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF    CIVICS    AND    PHILANTHROPY. 

The   Extension   Dept.  of  the   School,   31   W.    Lake   St.,   will   forward 
applications  for  these  lecturers. 

Prof,    Graham   Taylor,    President    of    the    School;    Warden    Chicago 
Commons. 
Social  Extension  of  Municipal  Administration. 
Social   Centers  for   Civic   Co-operation. 
The  Public  a  Silent  Partner  in  Every  Industry. 
The   Church  and  the  Community. 

x'HE  CHURCH  AND  THE  COMMUNITY. 

E.  B.  De  Groot,  Director  of  Playgrounds  and   Field  Houses,   South 
Park  Playgrounds. 

Playgrounds  and  Citizenship. 
The  Social  Value  of  Playgrounds. 

Dr.  William  A.  Evans,  Editor  Health  Department,  Chicago  Tribune, 
former  Commissioner  of  Health. 

Advertising  Value  of  a   Healthy  City. 
Relation  of  the  Press  to  Municipal  Health. 
Child  Welfare. 
School   Medical   Inspection. 
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Lecturers  Available 

Geo.  E.  Hooker,  Civic  Sec.  City  Club. 

City   Planning   (lUus.). 
John  C.  Kennedy,  Director  Workers'  Schoou  for  Municipal  Govern- 
ment.    In   charge   Housing   Investigation,    Chicago   Association   of 
Commerce. 

Better  Homes  for  the  People. 

Civic  Progress  in  Europe   (Illus.). 
Sherman    C.     Kingsley,    Director    Elizabeth     McCormick    Memorial 
Fund. 

The  City  as  the  Future  Home  of  the  Children  (Illus.  if  desired). 

The  Lure  of  the  City  (Illus.  if  desired). 

Neglected  Neighbors   (Illus.). 
Henry  E.  Legler,  Librarian,  Chicago  Public  Library. 

The  Public  Library  as  a  Social  Force   (Illus.). 

The   Child   and  the    Book. 
E.  T.  Lies,  Supt.  United  Charities  of  Chicago. 

The   Poverty  Problem. 
Miss    Mary   A.    McDowell,    Head    Resident,    University    of    Chicago 
Settlement. 

Housing  or  "Ulm  and  Essen"   (Illus.). 

Problems  of  an  Industrial   Community. 

Eighteen  Years  "Back  of  the  Yards." 

A  Human  Vievi^  of  the  Labor  Struggle. 

The  Vested  Interest  of  the  Poor. 

Mothering  a  Municipality. 

Woman   in   Industry.  The  Social  Conscience. 

Play  and   Playgrounds.  The   Immigrant. 

J.  H.  MuUenbach,  Asst.  Sec,  United  Charities,   Chicago.     Available 

The   Nomads  of  Industry   (Illus.). 
Jas.  H.  Petrie,  Sec.  Playground  Association  of  Chicago. 

Recreation  and  Playgrounds  (Illus.). 
Graham  R.  Taylor,   Editorial   Staff  Survey   Magazine. 

Recreation  and  a  Better  City  (Illus.). 
Henry  H.  Thurston,  Supt.  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society. 

Conservation  of  Children. 

From  CHICAGO  TUBERCULOSIS  INSTITUTE.    Lecturers  on  Tuber- 
culosis for  engagement  in  or  outside  of  Chicago. 
Mr.   James  Minnick,   Supt.  Chicago  Tuber-        Dr.  Geo.  T.  Palmer,  Springfield,  111. 

culosis  Institute.  Dr.  T.  O.  Hardesty,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  Evans,   The  Tribune.  Dr.    Ethan    A.    Gray,    Chicago    Fresh    Air 

Dr.  O.  W.  McMichael,   Policlinic  Hospital.  Hospital. 

Dr.  J.  "W.  Pettit,   Ottawa,  Illinois. 

Lecturing  in  Chicago.     Dr.  Henry  B.   Favill,  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  the  following  Directors: 

Dr.    G.   A.   Gardner.  Mr.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,   also 

Dr.  Robt.  H.  Babcock.  Dr.  Zurawski,  of  the  Polish  National  Alli- 

Dr.  W.  R.  Abbott,  Policlinic  Hospital.  ance    (In  Polish),   Illus. 

Dr.    James   Alex.    Harvey.  Dr.   A.  L.   Graiczunas,   a  prominent  Lithu- 

Dr.  John   Ritter.  anian   physician    (In   Lithuanian),    Illus. 

Mr.   Geo.   W.   Perkins. 

From    NORTHWESTERN    UNIVERSITY.      Address    in    care    of    the 

University,  31  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Prof.    Willard    E.    Hotchkiss,    Professor    of    Economics    and    Social 
Science. 

Business  Organizations. 

Decade  of  Juvenile  Courts. 

Relation  of  Municipal  Statistics  to  City  Government. 
Prof.  Albert  M.  Kales,  Professor  of  Law,  Law  School. 

The  Commission  Form  of  Government. 

What  is  the  Matter  with  the  Administration  of  Justice? 

First  Principles  of  Unpopular  Government. 
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From  Chicago  and  Universities 

From  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS.  Address  in  care  of  the 
University,  Urbana,  111. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Hayes,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

The  Dispossessed  Classes. 

Prevention  of  Crime. 

Charity  Organization. 

Present    Opportunity   of   the    Churches. 
Prof.  J.  A.  Fairlie,   Professor  of  Political   Science. 

Commission  Government  for  Cities. 

Taxation  in   Illinois. 

The  Control  of  Public  Utilities. 
Prof.  M,  H.  Robinson,  Professor  of  Industry  and  Transportation. 

The  Cost  of  Living  and  Its  Relation  to  Industrial  Progress. 

The  Railways  and  Industrial  Progress. 
Prof.  E.  R.  Dewsnup,  Professor  of  Railway  Administration. 

The  Housing  of  the  People  and  the  Responsibility  of  the  City. 

The  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law  System  and  Its  Bearing 
on  Our  Treatment  of  Poverty. 
Prof.  J.  C.  Duncan,  Asst.  Professor  of  Accountancy. 

City  Diseases  and  How  Business  Methods  can  be  Used  to  Fight 
Them. 

The  Taxpayers'  Money  and  How  Business  Methods  can  Prevent 
Its  Waste. 
Dr.  J.  K.  Towles,  Instructor  in   Economics. 

Trade  Unions  and  Modern  Industry. 

Present  Tendencies  of  Socialism. 
Dr.  A.  J.   Todd,    Instructor  in   Sociology. 

Boys'  Clubs  and  Summer  Camps. 

The  Juvenile  Court  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Recent  Advances  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Delinquent. 

The  Relation  of  Child  Labor  to  Dependency. 

From  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO.  Address  in  care  of  the 
University,  Chicago,  111. 

Prof.    Chas.    E.    Merriam,    Professor    of    Political    Science.      Lately 
candidate  for  Mayor,  City  of  Chicago. 

City   Finances — Method   of   Control,    Income    and    Expenditures, 

Uniform  Accounting. 
City  Charters — Types  Being  Developed  in  Various  Cities. 
Prof.  J.   Paul  Goode,   Associate   Professor  of  Geography. 

The  Dynamics  of  the  Modern  City. 
Prof.   Nathaniel  Butler,   Professor  of  Education. 
Education  and  Social  Efficiency. 
Some  Important  Aspects  of  the  School. 
Prof.  Robt.  F.  Hoxie,  Asst.  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

The  Municipal  Program  of  the  Socialist  Party. 
Dr.  Howard  Woodhead,  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

The    Growth   of   the   City:     Conditions   of   Growth   and    Success. 

Transportation  and  the  City. 

The  City  Plan. 

The    Saloon,    the    Dance    Hall,    the    Park,    the    Club,    and    Other 

Meeting  Places  and  Means  of  Recreation. 
Municipal  Sanitation  and  Relation  of  the  Home  to  the  City. 
Some  Defects  in  Municipal  Government:    Charters,  Parties,  Com- 
mission Plan  as   Remedy,   Introducing  Efficiency  Tests,  etc. 

From  OTHER  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES.  Address  the  Sec- 
retary or  Registrar  or  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  Economics, 
Sociology,  Political  Science  or  Commerce  and  Business. 
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Professional  Lecturers 


CHARLES  ZUEBLIN.  Address  5  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass.  Editor  of  The 
Twentieth  Century  Magazine;  Author  of 
"A  Decade  of  Civic  Development,'' 
"American  Municipal  Progress." 
THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CITY. 
A  course  of  lectures  on  the  progress  of 

the  American  city  in  the  last  two  decades, 

which  have  been  more  important  than  the 

preceding  centuries. 

1.  The  New  Civic  Spirit. 

2.  The  Training  of  the  Citizen. 

3.  The   Making   of   the   City. 

4.  The  Administration  of  the  City. 

5.  The  Life  of  the  Citizen. 

6.  The  City  of  the  Future. 

SINGLE  LECTURES. 

The  Commission  Form  of  Government. 

Industrial  Education. 

The  City,   the   Hope   of   Democracy. 

The  Nation's  Human  Resources. 

ILLUSTRATED    WITH    COLORED    LAN- 
TERN   SLIDES. 

The  Improvement  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  Redemption  of  a  Typical  American 
City. 

San  Francisco,  a  City  of  Promise. 

Parks  and  Playgrounds  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  City. 

The   Twentieth   Century   School. 

The   Twentieth   Century   City. 

DR.  HENRY  S.  CURTIS,  Clark  Universi- 
ty, Worcester,  Mass.  Former  Sec. 
Playground  Association  of  America,  and 
Supervisor  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  Play- 
grounds. 

16  lectures  on  the  Organization  and 
Administration  of  the  Playground,  the 
Play  Movement,  Play  as  a  Social  Fac- 
tor, Athletics,  the  Boy  Scouts,  Child 
Labor,      Child      Welfare,      Teaching      of 


Games   Adapted    to    School   Yards,    Plan- 
ning Plaj'grounds  for  Schools,  etc. 
PROF.   JAS.   W.   PATTERSON,   University 
of    the    South,    Kewanee,    Tenn. 

Lectures  on  Municipal  Art. 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION,  John  M. 
Glenn,  Director,  105  E.  22d  St.,  New 
York  City,  has  a  number  of  lecturers 
under  its  different  departments. 
AMERICAN  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION. — 
J.  Horace  McParland,  Pres.  American 
Civic  Assn.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — The  Ctu- 
sade  Against  Ugliness,  City  Planning, 
etc. 

Dr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary, 
N.  Y.  Art  Commission,  City  Hall,  New 
York  City. — Municipal  Art  Commis- 
sions,   etc. 

Richard  B.  Watrous,  Sec.  American 
Civic  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. — City 
Planning,  Making  Beautiful  Cities,  The 
House    Fly,    etc. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane,  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. — Municipal  House 
Cleaning. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  McCrae,  2620  Lakeview 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. — Landscape  Garden- 
ing, Railroad  Improvements. 
CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF,  Sec. 
National  Municipal  League,  No.  Ameri- 
can  Bldg.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

The   New  Civic  Competition. 

The  Modern  City. 

Democratic    Government. 

The    Socialized   City. 
DAVID    DUDLEY     FOULKE,     Pres.     Na- 
tional  Municipal   League,    No.   American 
Bldg.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Efficient  Municipal  Government. 

Expert    City    Management. 

Conservation  of  Municipal  Riches. 


LYCEUM  LECTURERS 

Redpath    Lyceum    Bureau,    Cable    Bldg.,    Chicago. 


JUDGE    BEN   B.   LINDSEY,    DENVER, 

The  Juvenile  Court. 
MAUD  BALLINGTON  BOOTH, 

Prison   Reform. 
DR.  HARVEY  W.  WILEY, 

The   Public   Health   a   National   Asset. 


MRS.  LEONORA  M.  LAKE, 

The  Country  Bov  in  the  City. 
REV.   GEORGE  "L.   McNUTT, 

The   City  of   Tomorrow. 

How  the  Other  Half  Ought  to  Live. 
MISS  GEORGINE  FAULKNER, 

The  Playground  Movement. 


Mutual  Lyceum  Bureau,  640  Orchestra  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

HON.     HARRIS     R.     COOLEY,     Head    of       JACOB   A  RIIS. 

Dept.    of    Charities    and    Correction,    un-  The  Making  of  an  American    (Illus.). 

der    Mayor    Johnson,    Cleveland,    O.  The  Battle  with  the   Slum    (Illus.). 

The  Conservation  of  Human  Life.  DR.    EDWARD    A.    STEINER,    Professor 

Social   Studies  Abroad.  of  Applied  Christianity,  Iowa  College. 

The  LTnderworld,  or  the  Poor  and  Crim-  On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant, 

inal  of   a  Great  City.  The   Struggle  for  Brotherhood. 

DR.   JOHN  A.   GRAY. 

Out    of    Work — Experience    Among    the 
Homeless  Men  of  New  York  City. 


Central  Lyceum  Assn.,  220  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


PROF.  H.  D.  HEMENWAY,   Northampton, 

Mass. 

How  to  Plan  Home  Grounds  (Illus.  in 
Colors). 

How  to  Make  Home  and  City  Attrac- 
tive Without  Money   (Illus.  in  Colore) 

Children's  Gardens  in  the  United  States 
(Illus.  in  Colors). 


PROP.  GEORGE  B.  MANGOLD,  Ph.  D., 
Associate-Director  St.  Louis  School  of 
Social  Economy  (Washington  Univer- 
sity). Formerly  lecturer  in  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Expert,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor. 
Shadows  of  City  Life  (Illus.). 
The  Future   Citizen    (Illus.). 
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Lectures  in  Chicago  Only 


MEN'S  CITY  CLUB. 

For  list  of  44  members  of  the  Club  who  will  lecture  in  Chicago,  send 
to  Geo.  E.  Hooker,  Civic  Secretary  of  the  Club,  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago,  for  printed  announcement,  "City  Club  Free  Lecture  Bureau,"  to 
whom  also  requests  for  the  lectures  should  be  sent. 

"Organizations  applying  are  requested  to  give  their  exact  location  and  to  state 
facts  as  to  their  size,  constituency  and  the  probable  attendance.  Correspondents  should 
include  their  own  telephone  numbers.  It  is  preferred  that  at  least  three  selections  be 
made  from  the  list,  against  the  nossibility  of  one  or  more  proving  unavailable.  Appli- 
cations will  be  immediately  reported  by  the  Bureau  to  the  persons  selected  and  prompt 
reply  made  accordingly  to  the  applicants. 

"All  persons  listed  are  busy  men,  and  in  recognition  of  their  volunteer  services 
steps  should  be  taken  to  assure  good  audiences." 

WOMAN'S  CITY  CLUB. 

MISS  MARY  McDowell,  (D  city  MRS.  T.  W.  ALLINSON,  Playgrounds  and 
Wastes  (Illus.),  (2)  "Water  and  Sewer-  Parks  of  Chicago  (Illus.  with  200  col- 
age,  ored  slides). 

MISS    HARRIET    VITTUM,     Police    Sta-  MISS  ANNA  NICHOLES,  Woman  and  the 

tions   and   Jails    (Illus.).  City. 

MRS.  C.  JASPER  COBB,  Bathing  Beaches  MRS.  ALICE  P.  NORTON,  Foods  and  City 

(Illus.).  Markets. 

For  further  information  address  Miss  Anna  E.  Nicholes,  Supt. 
Woman's  City  Club,  31   W.   Lake   St.,  Chicago. 

LECTURE  COURSES  ON  CITY  WELFARE. 

A  course  of  lectures  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Settlement  has  been  planned  for  the  coming  autumn.  They 
include  lectures  by  prominent  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
who  give  their  services  gratuitously  for  this  cause.  The  lectures  are  to 
be  presented  at  FuUerton  Hall,  Art  Institute,  beginning  early  in  October, 
and  will  be  given  weekly  up  to  the  Christmas  Holidays.  The  precise 
dates   have   not  yet  been  announced. 

1.  Influence  of  Location  and   Environment       6.   The    Evolution    of    Modern    Industry. — 

Upon    the    City. — Prof.    J.    P.    Goode.  Prof.   R.   F.   Hoxie. 

2.  The    Sanitary   Problems   of   the   Modern       7.   The   Development  of  Charity   and   State 

City. — Prof.    E.    O.   Jordan.  Care — Prof.  Sophonisba  Breckinridge. 

3.  The  Group  .Spirit  and  the  City. — Presi-       8.   The    Administration    of    Justice. — (Not 

dent  G.  E.  Vincent.  yet   assigned). 

4.  Political    Parties    and    the    Citv. — Prof.        9.   Educational    Problems    of    the    Modern 

A.    C.    McLaughlin.  City. — Prof.    G.    H.    Mead. 

5.  City    Government. — Prof.     C.     E.     Mer-        10.   Modern   Science  and  the  City;   a  Gen- 

riam.  eral    View. — Prof.    J.    H.    Tufts. 

OTHER  LECTURES  IN  CHICAGO. 

Extension  lectures  are  announced  monthly  and  in  detail  by  a  Bureau 
of  the  Council  for  Library  and  Museum  Extension.  Send  for  leaflet  to 
the  Pres't,  N.  H.  Carpenter,  Art  Institute. 

Lectures  relating  to  city  welfare,  to  which  particular  attention  may 
be  called,  are  the  following: 

CHICAGO    MEDICAL    SOCIETY,    31    W.  ance   by   invitation   of   a  member   of  Ihe 

Lake   St. — Programs  and  Discussions  on  Club. 

Public    Health   and    Social   Hygiene.  WOMAN'S    CITY   CLUB. — Illustrated   lec- 

PABK    FIELD    HOUSES;     Address    Park  tures    by    speakers    of    note    have    been 

Commissions. — Illustrated    free    lectures  given    continuously    in    its    Civic    Insti- 

given    evenings    on    phases    of    city    wel-  tutes   and    Exhibits   held   so    successfully 

fare     by    well     known     lecturers.       The  during  the  year  at  the  school  buildings, 

exhibits  and  lectures   are  free.  park    field    houses     and    social    centers 

CHICAGO     CITY     CLUB,     315    Plymouth  where   the   city   traveling  welfare  exhib- 

Oourt. — Addresses    by    speakers    of    na-  its  have  been  displayed.      The  traveling 

tional  reputation   at  noon   luncheons,    as  circuit  will  probably  be   continued  next 

announced  from  week  to  week.     Attend-  winter. 
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LECTURES 

At  the  Chicago  School  of 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSE 

Schedule  of  Required  Courses — 1912-1913 

Members  of  Staff  in  Charge 

Autumn  Quarter 

(September  30 — December  20) 

1.  Survey  of  the  Field  for  Social  Work 22  hours 

Mr.  Taylor. 

2.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Relief  and  Family  Rehabil- 

itation     44  hours 

Miss  Abbott,   Mr.   Lies,   Mrs.   Briggs. 

3.  Immigration    ' ' 22  hours 

Miss   Grace  Abbott. 

13.  *Methods  of  Social  Investigation Seminar 

Miss  Breckinridge,  Miss  Abbott. 

Winter  Term 

(January  2-March  21) 

4.  Public  Care  of  Children 22  hours 

Miss    Breckinrfdge,    Mr.    Kingsley. 

5.  Administration   of   Institutions 22  hours 

Miss    Lathrop,   Mr.   Johnson. 

6.  Social  Legislation 11  hours 

Mr.  Freund. 

7.  The  Social  Movement;  Leaders,  History,  Literature.  .  .11  hours 

Mr.  Taylor,   Miss   Addams. 

8.  Social  Functions  of  Local  Government 22  hours 

Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Sikes. 

14.  *Methods  of  Social  Investigation Seminar 

Miss  Breckinridge,  Miss  Abbott. 

Spring  Term 

(March  24-June  6) 

9.     Municipal  Control  of  Public  Health  and  Housing.  ..  .22  hours 
Miss  Breckinridge. 

10.  Physical  and  Psychical  Factors  of  Dependency  and 
Delinquency    22  hours 

William  Healy,  M.  D. 

11.  Industrial  Conditions  and  Relations 22  hours 

Mr.  Taylor. 

"12.     Social  Statistics  22  hours 

Miss    Breckinridge,    Miss    Abbott. 

15.  *Methods   of   Social   Investigation Seminar 

Miss    Breckinridge,    Miss    Abbott. 
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LECTURES 


Civics  and  Philanthropy 

SUMMER  COURSE 

DAILY  SCHEDULE  FOR  1912 

COMMUNITY  COOPERATION  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 


Fir^  Week 


Monday,  June  24th. 


9  to  12  a.m. — Registration  of  Stu- 
dents. 

2  p.m. — Opening  of  the  Summer 
School — Dr.  Taylor,  Miss  Lath- 
rop  and  Miss  Breckinridge. 

Tuesday,  June  25th. 

9  a.m. — How  and  Why  Public 
Charities  Have  Developed  and 
Their  Future — Miss   Lathrop. 

10  a.m. — Relation  of  Organized 
Charity  to  the  Community — Eu- 
gene T.  Lies,  Superintendent 
United  Charities,  Chicago. 

2  to  5  p.m. — Visit  to  Oak  Forest, 
Cook   County   Poor   House. 

Wednesday,  June  26th. 

9  a.m. — The  Meaning  of  Family 
Rehabilitation — Eugene    T.    Lies. 

10  a.m. — Social  Work  of  a  Wom- 
an's City  Club — Miss  Anna 
Nicholes,  Superintendent  Wom- 
an's   City    Club,    Chicago. 

2  to  5  p.m.— Field  Work. 


Thursday,   June   27th. 

9  a.m. — Progress  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis — Mr.  Frank  E. 
Wing,  Superintendent  Municipal 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  Chi- 
cago. 

10  a.m. — Method  of  Co-operation 
Between  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  and  Other  Agencies 
— Mrs.  Katharine  M.  Briggs, 
Field  Secretary  United  Charities. 

11  a.m. — The  Physical  Aspect  of 
the  Wayward  Child— Dr.  Wil- 
liam Healy,  Director  Juvenile 
Psychopathic   Institute,   Chicago. 

2  to  5  p.m. — Visit  to  Inspect  Office 
Methods  of  Bureau  of  Charities, 
in  Charge  of  Miss  Crittenden, 
Registrar. 

Friday,  June  28th. 

9  a.m. — Care  of  the  Insane — Miss 
Lathrop. 

10  a.m. — Case  Work  of  a  Charity 
Organization  S  o  c  i  e  t  y — Miss 
Amelia  Sears,  District  Superin- 
tendent United  Charities,  Chi- 
cago. 

11  a.m. — The  Mental  Aspect  of  the 
Wayward  Child — Dr.  Healy. 

2  p.m. — Visit  Municipal  Lodging 
House. 

3  to  5  p.m. — Reception  at  Chicago 
Commons. 


Second  Week 


Monday,  July  1st. 

9    a.m. — The    Child    and    the    Law 
(lecturer  to  be  announced). 


10  a.m. — Homeless  Men  —  James 
Mullenbach,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent United  Charities,  Chi- 
cago. 
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LECTURES 


At  the  Chicago  School  of 

SUMMER  COURSE  IN  CIVICS 


Monday — Continued. 
11  a.m.  to  5  p.m. — Optional  Visit  to 

Algonquin   Fresh   Air  Camp. 
2  to  5  p.m. — Field  Work  (optional). 

Tuesday,  July  2nd. 

9  a.m. — Probationary  Care  of  De- 
linquent and  Dependent  Child- 
ren— Mr.  Henry  W.  Thurston, 
Superintendent  Illinois  Child- 
ren's   Home   and    Aid    Society. 

10  a.m. — The  Bureau  of  Public  Effi- 
ciency— George  C.  Sikes. 

2  to  5  p.m. — Field  Work. 

Wednesday,  July  3rd. 

9  a.m. — What  Ought  to  be  Done 
for  Children  who  Leave  School 
to  Go  to  Work— Miss  Edith 
Abbott. 

10  a.m. — The  Work  of  a  Public 
Guardian — Miss  Mary  Bartelme, 
Public  Guardian  of  Cook  County. 


2  to  5  p.m. — Visit  to  Juvenile  Court, 
Detention  Home  and  Psycho- 
pathic  Institute. 

Thursday,  July  4th. 
No     School     Exercises.       Optional 
visit    to    Play    Festival,    Lincoln 
Park,   1:30   to   5:30   p.m. 

Friday,  July  5th. 

9  a.m. — Placing  Out  and  Home 
Finding  for  Neglected  Children 
— Mr.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Di- 
rector Elizabeth  McCormick  Me- 
morial  Fund. 

10  a.m. — Medical  Inspection  of 
School  Children — Dr.  George  B. 
Young,  Commissioner  of  Health, 
Chicago. 

11  a.m. — Round  Table — Dr.  Taylor. 


Third   Week 


Monday,  July  8th. 

9  a.m. — Preventive  Work  for  Girls 
—Mrs.  J.  A.  Britton,  Supt.  Juve- 
nile Protective  Association  of 
Chicago. 

10  a.m. — School  Attendance — A  So- 
cial Problem — Miss  Breckinridge. 

2  to   5  p.m. — Field   Work. 


p.m. 

Tuesday,  July  9th. 


9  a.m. — Recommendations  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  Commission  — 
Professor  Willard  E.  Hotchkiss, 
Northwestern  University. 

10  a.m. — Parks,  Playgrounds  and 
Beaches— Mr.  E.  B.  DeGroot, 
Superintendent  of  Playgrounds, 
South  Park  Commission. 

2  to  5  p.m.— Visit  West  Park  No. 
2,  and  Davis  Square. 

Wednesday,  July  10th. 

9  a.m. — The  League  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Immigrants  —  Miss 
Grace  Abbott,  Director  Immi- 
grants' Protective  League,  Chi- 
cago. 


10  a.m. — The  Settlement — Miss  Jane 
Addams.  Combined  with  visit  to 
Hull-House. 

2  to  5  p.  m. — Field  Work. 

Thursday,  July  11th. 

9  a.m. — Influence  of  the  American 
Public  School  System  in  the 
Orient — Miss  Lathrop. 

10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. — Visit  to  St.  Charles 
School  for  Boys,  St.  Charles,  111. 

.    Friday,  July  12th. 

9  a.m. — The  Federal  Immigration 
Service — Dr.  P.  L.  Prentiss,  In- 
spector in  Charge  Immigration 
Service,  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor. 

10  a.m. — The  Americanized  Immi- 
grant in  His  Early  Home — Miss 
Grace  Abbott. 

11  a.m. — Round  Table — Dr.  Taylor. 
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Civics  and  Philanthropy 

SUMMER  COURSE  IN  CIVICS 


Fourth  Week 


Monday,  July  ISth. 

9  a.m. — Organization  of  Summer 
Outing  and  Country  Holiday 
Work — Miss  Sears. 

10  a.m. — The  Economist  and  the 
Social  Problem — Professor  Mil- 
lis,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity, first  lecture. 

2  to  5 — Field  Work.  Optional  visit 
to  the  Elgin  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane. 

Tui;sD.\Y,   July    16th. 

9  a.m. — The  Trend  of  Industrial 
Advance — Dr.    Taylor. 

10  a.m. — The  Economist  and  the 
Social  Problem — Professor  Mil- 
lis,   second   lecture. 

1  to  5  p.m. — Visit  to  Illinois  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Girls,  Park  Ridge, 
111. 

Wednesday,  July  17th. 

9  a.m. — Recent  Legislative  Gains 
for  Social  Reform  —  Professor 
Ernst  Freund,  President  Illinois 
Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion. 


10  a.m. — Labor  Organization 
Among  Women — Miss  Agnes  Nes- 
tor, Secretary  International  Glove 
Makers'  Union  of  America. 

2  to  5  p.m.— Field  Work. 

Thursday,   July    18th. 

9  a.m. — The  Need  of  Housing  Re- 
form in  Chicago  (stereopticon) — 
Miss    Edith    Abbott. 

10  a.m. — Progress  of  Housing  Re- 
form in  England  and  Germany 
(stereopticon) — Mr.  John  C.  Ken- 
nedy, Association  of  Commerce, 
Housing  Committee. 

2  p.m. — Functions  of  a  City  Health 
Department — Mr.  Charles  B.  Ball, 
Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  Chicago. 

Friday,  July  19th. 

9  a.m. — The  Open  Air  School  and 
Other  Special  Schools  —  Mr. 
Kingsley. 

10  a.m. — Public  Waste  and  Want 
(stereopticon) — Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Dowell, Head  Resident  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Settlement. 

11  a.m. — Round  Table — Dr.  Taylor. 


Fifth  Week 


Monday,  July  22nd. 

9  a.m. — Social  Justice  and  the  Law 
— Professor  Roscoe  Pound,  Har- 
vard  University   Law   School. 

10  a.m. — Prison  Reform — Professor 
Charles  R.  Henderson,  Univer- 
sity   of    Chicago. 

2  to   5   p.m. — Field   Work. 

Tuesday,  July  23rd. 

9  a.m. — Latter  Day  Sinners  and 
Saints — Professor  E.  A.  Ross, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

10  a.m. — The  Theory  of  Social  In- 
terests— Professor  Pound. 

1  to  5  p.m. — Visit  to  John  Worthy 
School,  Bridewell,  and  City  Gar- 
dens. 


Wednesday,  July  24th. 

9  a.m. — Problems  of  an  Industrial 
Community — Miss  McDowell. 

10  a.m. — Civil  Service,  Present  Out- 
look— Miss  Lathrop. 

2  to  5 — Field  Work. 

Thursday,  July  25th. 

9  a..m, — American  Municipal  Prog- 
ress— Mr.  George  E.  Hooker, 
Secretary  City  Club. 

10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. — Visit  Allendale 
Farm  for  Boys. 

Friday,  July  26th. 

9  a.m. — Reviev/s. 

10  a.m. — Final  Round  Table — Dr. 
Taylor. 

6  p.m. — University  of  Chicago, 
final   meeting  and   d  nner. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


Sample  Programs 


PROGRAM  AT  A  CHICAGO  PARK  FIELD  HOUSE 

Prepared   by  Woman's   City  Club   and   its   Braaich  Ward   Com- 
mittee in  Connection  with  City  Welfare  Exhibit. 

General   Theme — Ward   Conditions. 
MORNING 

10:00  "Making  Gardens." 

11:00  Moving      Pictures:  (with      address) — Chicago 

Health  Dept.   Speaker. 
The  Man  Who  Learned. 
Health   Side   of  the   Food   Problem. 
The  Fly. 
AFfEBNOON 

Chairman,    Prominent    Citizen. 

2:30  Chorus    8th   Grade 

2 :38  Folk   Dancing    Primary 

2:48  Free  Calisthenics    Boys,   7th  Grade 

3-4  10  minute   addresses  with  discussion: 

House  Sanitation,  by  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector. 
The   City's  Waste  and  Want,    by   a   Settlement 

Director. 
Health  Conditions,  by  Former  Commissioner  of 

Health. 
Bathing  Beaches,  by  Recreation  Expert. 
City  Gardens,    by  Prest.   Garden  Assn. 

4:00  Glee  Club    Technical  High  School 

4:10  Gymnastic    Dancing Primary 

4  :20  Chorus    8th   Grade 

Coffee   served    (adults). 
KVENING 

Chairman,   Prominent  Citizen. 

7:30  Band    Technical   High  School 

7:40  Glee    Club Technical   High    School 

7:50  Irish    Dance St.    Dominic's    School 

8-10  10    minute    addresses    with    discussion: 

Ward  Conditions,  Streets,  Paving,  Lighting, 
Cleaning  and  Transportation.  By  two  alder- 
men and  two  leading  citizens. 

10  :00  Band    Technical  High   School 

Coffee    served    (adults). 


7:30 


In  Woman's  Gymnasium — For  Children   Only. 
"Workhouse   Ward,"    by   Lady   Gregory — Play 

By  the  Normal   School 

Motion  Pictures. 

Themes   of   Succeeding   Days: 

Thursday,  "Government";  Friday,  "Social  and  Education- 
al ';  Saturday,  Play  Festival,  on  the  playground;  Sunday, 
"The   Ideal   Sunday   in   the   City." 

Play  festivals  include  Drills,  Games  Apparatus  Work,  Relay 
Races,  Folk  and  Gymnastic  Dances  by  the  Turngemeinde 
Choruses,   etc. 

CONFERENCESfAT  CHICAGO  COMMONS 

Also  by  Woman's  City  Club   at  City  Welfare  Exhibit. 

On  the  Problems   of  Adolescent  Girls  between    14  and   18 
years   of    age. 

Danger  of  the  Street. 

Dance  Hall  Problems. 

Chicago's  Possibilities  for  Wholesome  Recreation. 

Value   of   Gymnastic   Training   and   Folk    Dancing. 

Discussion. 

Luncheon  at  Chicago  Commons  at  12:30. 


SUMMER  BABIES 
A     Very      Successful 

Motion  Film 
(Cut    loaned   by    Chi- 
cago   Dept.    of 
Health) 


AFTERNOON 
2:00 
2:20 
2:40 
2:55 
3:10 
3:25 


Physical   Development   of    the   Girl. 
Physical  Preparation  for  Marriage. 
Training   the   Girls  for  Home   Makers. 
Employment   for   Girls   and  How   to   Secure    It. 
Vocational    Training. 
Discussion. 


.")) 
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BOIL    THE    WATER 

Education  by  Motion 

Pictures 

(Cut    loaned   by    Chi- 
cago   Dept.    of 
Health) 


CIVIC  ^'PICTURE  SHOWS" 


MOTION  FILMS,  SLIDES.  ETC. 

Motion  films  and  slides  are  being  utilized  for  welfare  propa- 
gandas to  a  surprising  extent.  Quite  a  number  of  the  Civic  Asso- 
ciations, listed  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin,  have  adopted  this  form 
of  visualized  education  to  spread  their  information,  even  to  drama- 
tizing the  subjects.  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  for  example,  has 
prepared  quite  a  number  of  motion  dramas.  Motion  film  companies 
have  pictured  activities  in  settlements,  charities,  schools,  play- 
grounds and  departmental  work  of  the  city  government  to  meet 
the  public  demand. 

Motion  Shows. — Few  realize  how  easily  available  this  form  of  illus- 
tration really  is.  To  make  more  widely  known  to  your  fellow  citizens 
one  of  the  many  different  subjects  for  city  betterment,  you  have 
but  to  arrange  with  one  of  your  local  motion  theatre  managers  to 
show  the  films.  Usually  they  are  glad  to  do  so.  He  can  get  it 
from  his  "exchange"  or  you  can  borrow  it,  as  described  on  the  next 
page. 

To  start  interest  in  the  film  at  the  theatres,  school  and  "wel- 
fare" people  should  be  asked  to  co-operate  with  the  theatre  manager 
in  arranging  private  views  to  be  attended  only  by  influential  persons 
and   the  reporters  who  will  advertise  the  regular  exhibitions. 

Send  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Perry,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  400  Metro- 
politan Tower,  New  York  City,  for  illustrated  advertising  folders, 
posters,  etc.,  giving  the  story  of  these  films  for  promoting  the 
wider  use  of  the  school  plant,  if  only  to  see  the  striking  new  methods 
for  furthering  civic  advance  the  motion  film  and  theatre  makes  pos- 
sible. 

The  following  postal  to  be  signed  by  several,  and  addre.ssed  to  the  General 
Film  Co.,  19  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  is  supplied  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
as  a  means  to  promote  the  freer  use  of  its  educational  film  on  Social  Center  develop- 
ment: 

Gentlemen:  . 

There   is   a   large   number   of   people   in    this    city   who   wish    to    see — and 
have     the     public     in     general     see — the     Edison     film,      "Charlie's     Reform 
(released   on   April    5,    1912).  •  ...  , 

It   will   enable   us   to    advertise   it   and   make    sure   of   seeing   it   ourselves 
if   vou  will    kindly    send   to    the   undersigned   the    addresses   of   the    exhibitors 
here  and  the  dates  on  which  they  will  have  the  film.     Very  truly  yours, 
A  series  of  motion  films  of  the   Chicago   Child  Welfare  Exhibit    (belonging  to   the 
Chicago    School    of    Civics   and   Philanthropy)    and    on    various    health    and    philanthropic 
topics,   was   displayed  to  crowded   houses   up   and  down   the   Pacific   Coast   last   summer 
by  an  independent   lecturer,    Miss   A.   L.    Strong.      Doubtless  professional   lecturers  will 
more    and    more    adopt    a    motion    film    equipment.  ,r     ,      t,t         t^       a    t^;^i,    Co„-„ 

The    People's    Recreation    Co.,    147    4th    Ave.,    New   York,    Mrs.    David    Kirk    Secy 
organized   last   vear   to   socialize   commercial   recreations,    has   operated   on    a   capital   ot 
$20,000,   a   chain   of   educational   theatres   in  which   180   films   have   been   shown. 

Film  Renting.— If  you  wish  to  exhibit  in  a  private  hall,  church,  etc., 
films  and  machines  can  be  rented  at  reasonable  rates.  Sorne  films 
can  be  rented  direct  fropi  special  owners,  as  mdicated  on  the  next 
pages  The  film  exchange,  however,  will  furnish  the  largest  number. 
Get  the  name  of  the  nearest  exchange  from  your  local  theatre 
manager. 

There  are  over  100  exchanges  which  distribute  the  films  of  some  35  film  manu- 


New  York  City,   or   1412   Harris  Trust  Bldg.,    Chicago. 
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PROJECTIONS 

Projection  Aids 


The  exchanges  will  rent  by  the  week  or  day;  $5.00  to  $15.00  a  day  when 
the  film  is  new,  and  as  low  as  $1.00  a  day  when  PO  days  old,  for  a  reel  of 
1,000   feet   long  .requiring   15   to   18   minutes   to   run. 

Films  are  submitted  weekly  as  they  appear,  by  the  manufacturers  to  the 
National  Board  of  Censorship  of  Motion  Pictures,  50  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
established  by  the  People's  Institute  of  New  York  City.  This  Board  of  disinter- 
ested group  of  persons,  clergymen,  social  and  civic "  workers,  is  glad  to  give 
information    about    films    to    anj'    inquirer. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  consult  local  ordinances  regulating  the  use  of  machines. 

Motion  Picture  Machines  and  Supplies, — Machines  showing  both  films 
and  slides  can  be  rented  (in  Chicago)  for  $15  to  $17  per  occasion, 
including  the  services  of  a  licensed  operator  and  all  equipment. 
Outside  of  Chicago,  $5  to  $10  a  week.  Machine  alone  can  be  pur- 
chased at  about  $185  (N.  Y.  Model).  Or  a  parlor  machine,  on 
incandescent  current,  at  $67.50  (from  Mackay  Sales  Co.,  36  W.  Ran- 
dolph St.). 
Address  the  following  Chicago  firms: 

Amusement  Supply  Co.,  105  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Commercial  Filmers,   173   N.   Green   St. 

Christian  Lantern  Slide  and  Lecture  Bureau,  30  W.  Lake  St. 

Moore  Hubbell  &  Co.,  34  N.  Franklin  St. 

E.  E.  Fulton,  154  W.  Lake  St. 
Daylight    Screens,    permitting    the    use    of    films    without    darkening    of 
rooms  and  consequent  evils,  tested  satisfactorily  at  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Exhibit,  Coliseum,  Chicago,  are  made  by  the  "Sunlight"  Metallic 
Cloth  Curtain  Co.,  1101  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Machines  owned  by  educational  organizations:  Board  of  Eaucation, 
Chicago;  Board  of  Education,  Evanston;  Dept.  of  Health,  Chicago; 
Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute  is  about  to  acquire  one. 

New  films  made  to  order  cost  up  to  $1.00  a  foot  for  the  first 
copy,  and  five  to  fifteen  cents  a  foot  for  a  duplicate  copy. 

Lantern  Slides. — Stereopticons  are  now  in  such  general  use,  in  churches, 
schools  and  ciubs,  that  an  adequate  supply  or  exchange  of  slides 
is  the  only  important  consideration  for  the  civic  worker.  The  lists 
given  on  page  56  show  the  provisions  made  or  making  to  meet  this 
need — either  duplicate   slides   or   rentable   slides,   or  free  circulating. 

While  new  slides  cost  from  35  to  50  cents  apiece,  plain  (50  cents  to  one 
dollar  and  up,  if  colored),  duplicates  can  be  ordered  from  slide  negatives  at 
about    one-half    this    cost. 

The  free  circulating  system  for  slides  for  an  entire  state,  undertaken  by  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  (Dept.  of  Visual  Instruction),  is  an  ideal 
educational    plan,    as    yet    not    adopted,  liowever,    by    Western    Universities. 

Automatic  Stereopticon. — This  machine,  while  not  practical  for  long 
range  projection  lectures,  is  very  effective  in  booth  exhibits,  or 
for  "demonstration"  talks,  and  for  silent  displays.  It  throws  86 
sHdes  through  a  funnel  hood  onto  a  ground  glass  22  x  24  inches  at 
the  rate  of  one  every  8  seconds. 

Leased  by  the  National  Automatic  Advertising  Co.,  202  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago, 
at  about  $15  a  day.  Size — stands  52  in.  high;  distance  from  front  to  rear  of 
machine,    72    in. 

"Oral  Motion." — Edison  is  now  inventing,  it  is  said,  a  plan  to  hitch  the 
talking  machine  to  the  motion  picture.  In  the  meantime,  the  closest 
approach  to  this,  for  exhibit  and  civic  publicity  purposes,  is  the 
"Oral  Motion"  machine,  which  times  talking  records  to  revolving 
card  displays  or  changmg  stage  scenery. 

Leased  by  the  Oral  Motion  Co.,  431  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  at  $50  per 
week,  including  12  specially  made  talking  records,  but  without  cards.  Extra 
records,    2    minute,    $1.00;    3    minute,    $1.50. 

Index  to  Current  Film  Productions. — For  a  weekly  index  and  synopsis 
of  all  films  issued,  wether  manufactured  by  the  trust  or  independent 
companies  or  used  in  America — consult  the  Moving  Picture  World 
($3.00  a  year,  ten  cents  an  issue),  a  leading  paper  in  the  industry, 
Chicago  office  167  W.  Washington  St.  This  paper  has  an  inquiry 
department  and  will  answer  questions.  Also  gives  descriptions  of 
machines,  specialties  and  supplies. 
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Motion  Films  Available 

From    CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF    CIVICS    AND    PHILANTHROPY, 
31  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

The  Child  Welfare  Exhibit.— Three  motion  fihns  of  the  Chicago  Exhibit 
at  the  Coliseum,  May,  1911,  that  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Emmons 
Blaine,  to  the  School  for  educational  uses  and  extension;  loaned 
at  the  nominal  rental  of  $5.00,  to  cover  wear  and  tear: 

LONG   BEEL. — 3,000   feet;    time,    1   hour. 
Scenes    (one  minute  each): 

Opening:  Front  entrance,  "Welfare 
Signs";  Miss  Jane  Addams  opens 
doors ;    checking   babies. 

The  Home:  Clothing  exhibit  model,  3- 
room,  $100  flat;  living  room,  kitchen, 
box  furniture;  toy  shop;  occupations 
for  boys. 

Philanthropy:  Clubs,  gymnastics,  boy 
scouts,  first  aid  to  the  injured,  settle- 
ments, German  "potter  at  work,  juve- 
nile court,  work  and  wages,  street 
trades,  Sunday  school  industrial 
classes,  charities,  teaching  the  deaf, 
butter  making  by  girls  of  the  indus- 
trial school;  open  air  schooLs  in  ses- 
.sion. 

Schools:  Home  economics.  cooking, 
dressmaking,  manual  training,  print- 
ing, chemistry,  book-binding,  silver 
])olishing,  basket  making,  pottery, 
designing,   gymnastic  dancing. 

Civic. — Museums,  Art  and  Science  class- 
es, library  reading  room,  health, 
breathing  dolls,  fresh  air  room  mod- 
els,   infant   care,    dental    clinic. 

Central  Court  Entertainments:  School 
children  marching,  It.ilian  dance. 
SHOBT  REEL. — 1.500  feet;  time,  25  min. 
Showing  nearly  all  the  above  scenes. 
A  duplicate  of  the  above  is  also 
available. 


A  COLOR  FILM  OF  THE  KING  AND 
QUEEN,  ENGLAND 
Note  difference  between  successive  pic- 
tures. The  tones  have  been  selected  by 
prism  screens  and  hence  will  project  in 
natural   colors. 


The    following    two    films    on    deposit,    may    be    utilized    for    private 
display: 


A  DAY  IN  THE   SETTLEMENT. — 1   reel, 

1,500    ft.;    time.    V2    hour. 

Made  by  the  Essanay  Film  Mfg.  Co., 
at  the  time  of  the  Child  Welfare  Ex- 
hibit, now  deposited  in  the  school 
through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  head  of  Hull  House,  illustrat- 
ing scenes  and  activities  associated  with 
day's  program  at  Hull  House  Social 
Settlement. 


THE  VISITING  NURSE  ON  HEB 
BOUNDS. — 1  reel,  1,500  ft.;  time, 
'^    hour. 

Prepared  by  the  Selig  Polyscope  Co. 
originally  for  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit, 
was  deposited  in  the  School  for  exten 
sion  use,  by  the  president  of  the  Visit 
ing  Nurses'  Association  of  Chicago,  Mrs 
Arthur  Aldis. 


From  CHICAGO   DEPARTMENT   OF  HEALTH,  City  Hall. 

For  use  in  Chicago,  occasionally  the  following  films  utilized 
by  the  department  in  its  educational  publicity  campaign,  can  be 
secured  free  of  cost.  For  rental  outside  Chicago,  apply  to  General 
Film   Co. 


SUMMER  BABIES. — 1  reel,  700  ft. ;  time, 
12    minutes. 

Illustrating  the  summer  campaign  in 
Chicago  to  reduce  infant  mortality.  The 
baby  tent,  and  doctors  in  attendance; 
dirt-free  ice  boxes,  babies  at  the  lake- 
side, nurses  at  work,  posting  education- 
al placards,   etc. 

THE  MAN  WHO  LEAENED.— 1  reel,  985 
ft.;   time,   15  minutes. 

Illustrating  the   need   of   a   pure   milk 


supply;  precautions  in  the  country,  and 
en  route  to  the  city.  Dangers  from 
pollution     brought   home   to   one   family. 

THE   FLY   PEST. — 1   reel,    700   ft.;    time, 
12   minutes. 

Showing  in  a  remarkable  way  the 
development  of  the  fly  and  its  dirty 
habits,  dangerous  to  health.  To  give 
pleasing  variety  includes  the  comic  film 
called    "The   Acrobatic   Fly." 

Other  Films  in  preparation. 
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Motion  Films  Available 

From  ELIZABETH  McCORMICK  MEMORIAL  FUND,  315  Plymouth 
Ct.,  Chicago. 

"Open  Air  Schools"  film  in  preparation,  about  1000  ft.  Low 
rental;  also  released  by  Gen.  Film  Co. 

From  CHICAGO  TUBERCULOSIS  INSTITUTE,  10  So.  La  Salle  St, 

A  film  on  tuberculosis,  2,000  ft.,  will  soon  be  ready  for  use 
in  a  unique  Chicago  publicity  campaign  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Institute  with  its  own  motion  picture  machine.  This  film,  as  well 
as  the  "Red  Cross  Seal"  and  "The  Awakening  of  John  Bond,"  tuber- 
culosis film,  also  used  by  the  Institute,  can  be  rented  from  the 
General    Film    Co. 

From  GENERAL  FILM  CO.,  15  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

A  catalog  of  Educational  Motion  Film  Pictures  can  be  obtained 
free,  describing  pictures  classified  under  the  Dewey  Library  Classi- 
fication. Among  some  of  the  films  listed,  illustrative  of  city  welfare, 
are: 

Boil    the    Water.  Fighting  the  Flames. 

Child  of  the  Ghetto.  Thro'  Fire  and  Smoke. 

Summer    Babies — Infant    Mortality.  Fire  Department  of  New  York  City. 

Lily   of   the   Tenements.  Walter  Coombs    (Activities  of  a  blind  amd 
Honesty  is   the  Best  Policy.  deaf  boy). 

Little   Sister.  Charlie's   Reform    (Social   Centers). 

Street    Waif's    Christmas.  The  Fly  Test. 

Police  Force  of  New  York  City.  The   City   of  Boys    (George  Jmnior   R«pmb- 

lic). 

From  GEORGE  KLEINE,  166  N.  State  St.,  Chicago. 

Can  supply  any  film  from  3:i5  page  "Catalogue  of  Educational 
Pictures" — various  makes. 

From  THE  COMMERCIAL  FILMERS,   Earl  L.  Crabb,  Mgr.,   173  N. 
Green  St.,  Chicago. 

Some  500  educational  films  of  many  manufacturers,  run  during 
the  past  three  years,  and  now  renovated  and  to  be  rented  at  $1  or 
$2,  will  soon  be  catalogued  and  available.  Will  be  particularly  suit- 
able for  school  and  social  center  uses. 

NEW  YORK  FILMS 

From  NEW  YORK  CHILD  WELFARE  COMMITTEE,  200  5th  Ave. 

New  York  Public  School  Exercises. 
Church  Playground  Activities. 

From  RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION,  John  M.  Glenn,  Director,  102 
East  22d   Street. 

Enquire  as  to  Child  Labor,  Social  Center,  Health  Tuberculosis, 
and  other  educational  films  devised  by  different  associates  of  the 
Foundation,    and    released    by    the    General    Film    Co. 

From  NATIONAL  ASSN.  FOR  THE  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION 
OF  TUBERCULOSIS,  105  E.  22nd  Street. 

Send  for  booklet  "Motion  Films  Dealing  with  Health  Subjects." 

From  THOS.  A.  EDISON  CO.,  Inc.,  Kinematograph  Dept.,  John  Hardin, 
Mgr.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

These  films,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  are  loaned  free 
of  cost  for  special  philanthropic  uses: 

THE    MAN    WHO    LEARNED    (Pure  THE    RKD    CROSS    SEAL    (Tubercu- 

Milk    Sunnlvl  losis). 

WEDDING    BELLS     (Anti-Sweat  SUFFER     LITTLE     CHILDREN 

Shop).  (Child   Labor). 
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Lantern  Slides  Available 


From    THE     CHICAGO     SCHOOL     OF    CIVICS     AND     PHILAN- 
THROPY. 

Use  free  of  rental  is  restricted  to  such  organizations  in  Chicago 
and  nearby  cities  as  understand  the  proper  use  of  slides,  who  will 
be  responsible  for  their  replacement  in  case  of  loss,  and  who  will 
make  prompt  return.  The  purpose  is  to  secure  the  largest  use  con- 
sistent with  maintenance  of  the  sets. 


CHILD    WELFARE    EXHIBITS. 
1213  Slides. 

Complete  sets  of  slides  of  general  views 
and  of  individual  exhibits  at  both  the 
Chicago  and  New  York  Child  Welfare  Ex- 
hibits, presented  to  the  School  by  Mrs. 
Emmons  Blaine  for  extension  use.  No 
rental   charge  is  made  for  loan. 

One  set  of  80  slides  presenting  all 
phases  of  the  exhibit  has  been  assembled 
and  is  available.  Other  special  sets  will 
be  made  up  illustrating  the  different  sub- 
jects of  the  exhibit  (described  under  mo- 
tion films   of   the   Child   Welfare   Exhibits). 

CITIES — 317    Slides. 

257  slides  of  public  buildings  and  utili- 
ties and  street  scenes;  60  slides  from  the 
1911  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  tour; 
22  slides  on  foreign  city  scenes,  presented 
by  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission;  also 
set  selected  by  Miss  Mary  A.  McDowell, 
University  of   Chicago   Settlement. 

HOUSING — 155   Slides. 

Selected  from  material  personally  ob- 
tained abroad  to  illustrate  good  and  bad 
housing,  by  John  C.  Kennedy,  in  charge 
of  the  Housing  Investigation  of  the  Chi- 
cago Association   of  Commerce. 


LEADERS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  MOVEMENT. 

Set  of  22  slides,  portraits  of  the  his- 
torical characters  who  have  lead  in  the 
charity,  settlement,  philanthropic  and 
civic   movement. 

PARKS    AND    PLAYGROUNDS. 
186    Slides. 

A  complete  set  of  186  colored  slides, 
presented  by  Mrs.  W.  Templeton  Johnson, 
forming  a  standard  set  derived  from  origi- 
nal photographs  and  slides  belonging  to 
experts  connected  with  the  different  park 
commissions  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Play- 
ground Association  and  other  playground 
specialists,  and  including  the  following 
sections  (selection  by  Secy.  Petrie,  of  the 
Assn.,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Allin'son  and  G.  R. 
Taylor)  : 

Chicago   Large   Parks 16 

Playgrounds,    Equipment   and   Activity.    63 

Bathing    Beaches 13 

Street  Plays   17 

Outer   Park    Belt 15 

Play   Festivals    27 

An  interpretative  lecture  to  accompany 
the  above  set  is  being  prepared  by  Mr. 
Graham  R.  Taylor,  of  the  Survey  Maga- 
zine   staff   and    a   lecturer   on    Playgrounds. 


BROAD    DAYLIGHT    USE    OF    PICTURE    SCREEN    ON    STAGE    OF    THE    CHICAGO 
CHILD    WELFARE    EXHIBIT. 

Showing   Heedlessness   of   darkened    picture    theatres    and    attendant    evils   for   the 
young.  , 
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Lantern  Slides  Available 


From  THE  CHICAGO  ART  INSTITUTE, 
Mary  Van  Horn,  Librarian. 

400  slides  rented  at  five  cents  apiece, 
on  "European  Public  Architecture"- — 
City  halls,  nioiiuiiu'ntal  buildings,  and 
various   administration    edifices. 

From  THE  CHICAGO  MUNICIPAL  AET 
LEAGUE;  Address  Art  Institute,  Chi- 
cago. 

475  slides  rented  at  five  cents  apiece, 
on  fountains,  bridges,  outdoor  sculp- 
ture, wharves,  lamp  posts,  street  cars, 
street   landscaping,    etc. 

From  VISITING  NURSES  ASSOCIA- 
TION,  127  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

50  slides  loaned  free,  illustrating  the 
activities  of  the  visiting  nurse  and  the 
work  of  the  association. 

From  CHICAGO  TUBERCULOSIS  IN- 
STITUTE, 10  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 
Chicago. 

600  slides  on  Tuberculosis,  rented  at 
two  cents  a  slide. 

From  THE  UNITED  CHARITIES,  165  N. 
La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

About  250  slides  loaned  free,  when 
not  in  use,  to  organizations.  Subject  of 
sets:  Work  of  the  United  Charities, 
Housing  Conditions,  Mary  Crane  Nurs- 
ery,  and   miscellaneous. 

From     THE     ELIZABETH     McCORMICK 

MEMORIAL   FUND,    315    Plymouth   Ct. 

70    slides    on    physical    conditions    in 

the      schools,      open     air     schools,      etc. 

Loaned   free   on   the   usual   terms. 

From  THE  CHRISTIAN  LANTERN 
SLIDE  AND  LECTURE  BUREAU,  Mr. 
Swarthout,  Mgr.,  19  So.  La  Salle  St. 
30  sets  constantly  circulating  through 
the  United  States,  of  slides  on  phil- 
anthropic, social  service,  religious  and 
mission  subjects.  Rental  price,  $1.00 
to  $2.00  for  a  set  of  90  slides.  Has  a 
special  set  of  slides  on  Social  Prob- 
lems prepared  for  the  Social  Service 
Commission  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement. 

From  THE  RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDA- 
TION., Dept.  of  Child  Hygiene,  400 
Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York  City. 

Selected  sets  loaned  free  on  playgrounds, 
parks,  municipal  playgrounds,  roof  play- 
grounds, field  houses,  pools  and  wading 
pools,  athletic  fields,  festivals  and  cele- 
brations, recreation  centers,  social  cen- 
ters, vacation  schools,  open  air  schools, 
evening  schools,  public  lecture  courses, 
school  house  meetings,  etc.,  can  be  bor- 
rowed free  of  expense  except  express- 
age. 

From  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  VIS- 
ION, 289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Slides  illustrating  preventable  blind- 
ness can  be  borrowed  free  by  clubs, 
societies,  or  committees.  Send  for  list 
in  Bulletin  No.  6  on  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

From  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIC  ASSOCI- 
ATION, Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.    C. 

Slides  on  city  improvements  loaned 
free.  Subjects:  Parks  and  reserva- 
tions, arts  and  crafts,  children's  gar- 
dens, city  making  and  outdoor  art,  fac- 
tory betterment  and  libraries,  public 
museums,  railroad  improvement,  rural 
improvement,  school  extension,  social 
settlements,    etc. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIAL 
SERVICE,  Bible  House,  Astor  Place, 
New  York  City. 

Descriptive  list  printed  of  lantern 
slides  rented  at  low  cost.  Social  and 
industrial  betterment.  American  cities, 
foreign  cities,  charity  and  children,  pub- 
lic city  improvement,  docks,  housing, 
liquor  traffic,  safety  appliances,  parks 
and  playgrounds,  public  baths  and  com- 
fort stations,  religious  activities,  social 
settlements,   vacation   schools. 

From  DIV.  OF  VISUAL  INSTRUCTION, 
New  York  State  Education  Dept.  (State 
University),  Alfred  W.  Abrams,  Chief 
of  Division,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Slides  loaned  to  any  school,  study 
club,  institution  or  organization  in  New 
York  State;  free  to  schools,  one  cent 
a  slide  for  two  weeks,  with  a  minimum 
of  $1.00  for  loans  to  registered  librar- 
ies, organization,  or  study  club.  11,000 
slides — a  large  number  on  cities  and 
towns  described  in  Catalog  1,  Pt.  A., 
isisued    Sept.    15,    1911. 

Also  issues  in  Handbook  31,  much 
useful  information  on  use  of  apparatus, 
slides,   hand  and  wall  pictures,   etc. 

From  CHICAGO  PROJECTION  CLUB   (of 
the    Board    of    Education),     Frank    L. 
Morse,   Pres.,  Farragut  School,   Chicago. 
Extensive  sets  of  slides  on  cities,  ge- 
ography and  travel,   etc.,   loaned  free  to 
public   schools   of   Chicago,   including,   of 
course,    social   center   schools. 
From  COMMERCIAL  HOUSES. 
(A    few    prominent    makers    and    dealers). 
Barratt's  Lantern  Slide  Bureau,  8  Salis- 
bury Court,  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.  C, 
England.      Slides  on  child  life,  unem- 
ployment,  workers   and    their   occupa- 
tions,     labor      colonies,      workhouses, 
housing,      suffrage     movement,      labor 
movement. 
L.    W.    Hine,    27    Grant    Ave.,    Lincoln 
Park,  Yonkers,   N.  Y.,   Social  Photog- 
rapher.    5,000  negatives  for  slides  on 
child  labor,  housing,   home  and  street 
life    in    various    cities,    public    institu- 
tions. 
Chicago  Transparency  Co.,   143  N.  Dear- 
bom  St.,  Chicago.     Catalog  of  lantern 
slides:     Chicago   public   buildings   and 
tenements,    European    cities,    immigra- 
tion, etc. 
T.    J.    McAllister,    49    Nassau    St.,    New 
York  City.      Catalog  Educational   Ser- 
ies of  lantern   slides  for  the   study  of 
Commercial    Geography:      Sea    Ports, 
trade     centers,     transportation,      tele- 
phones,    industry,     immigration,    gov- 
ernment   and    taxes,    parks,    exchange 
markets,  topography  and  commerce. 
Keystone     View     Co.,     Meadville,     Pa- 
Classified    Catalog    of    Educational 
Views   No.    4.      Cities   and   towns,    in- 
dustry,   water    supply,    milk    supply, 
transportation. 
Underwood   &   Underwood,    3   W.    19th 
St.,  New  York  City.     Catalog  No.  25, 
together   with   classified   subject  lists: 
Industry,      commerce,      transportation 
and    distribution;     harbors,    wharves, 
city    markets,    improvement.    National 
and     Municipal     immigration,     typical 
streets,      water      supply,      city     halls, 
parks,  playgrounds,   civic  problems. 
Detroit  Photographic  Co.,  Detroit  Mich. 
Complete    sets    of    colored    views    of 
European    and    American    cities    and 
public  works. 
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SECTION  "D"  — CITY  WELFARE  BULLETIN 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

GOVERNMENT    LIBRARIES. 

Because  cities  possess  only  such  powers  as  are  granted  them  by  the 
State  governments,  the  State  libraries  usually  contain  the  printed  data 
on  which  State  legislation  for  the  city  is  based. 

These  libraries  have  been  established  in  nearly  30  states,  and  al- 
though not  always  incorporated  with  it,  are  usually  in  the  State  Library 
at  the  State  capitol.  They  have  been  developed  to  aid  the  Legislature, 
but  the  law  establishing  them  often  specifically  provides  for  service  to 
any  citizen  of  the  State. 

Citizens  of  small  communities,  therefore,  where  the  facilities  for 
civic  research,  and  libraries  are  limited,  should  not  hesitate  to  write  to 
their  State  Library  or  to  the  director  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Bureau  for  assistance. 

These  libraries  have  a  force  of  trained  assistants  to  aid  with  reliable  information 
about  water,  gas,  or  electric  railway  rates  and  franchises,  how  other  cities  are  hand- 
ling these  problems,  what  cities  are  obtaining  home  rule,  how  they  draw  up  their 
charters,  what  thev  do  about  factory  inspection,  the  management  of  the  liquor  trade 
or  the  tenement  evil,   etc. 

Some  Reference  Li»t« 

Initiative   and    referendum:     State   legis- 
lation.     1910. 

Certified  public  accounts.      1910. 
U.  S.  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS — 

Banks   and   banking. 

Child   labor. 

Corrupt  practices  in  elections. 

Cost  of  living  and  prices. 

Eight-hour   working   day   and   limitation 
of   working  hours   in   general. 

Employers'   liability. 

Labor,  particularly  relating  to  strikes. 

Municipal   affairs  with   special  reference 
to  municipal   ownership. 

Proportional  representation. 

Workingmen's   insurance. 


1906. 


WISCONSIN— 

Corrupt  practices  at  elections. 
Exemption   of  wages.      1906. 
Municipal   electric  lighting.      1906. 
Municipal   gas   lighting.      1906. 
Blacklisting.      1906. 
The  recall.     1907. 
Primary  elections.      1908. 
Juvenile   courts.        1908. 
Telephones;  Interchange  of  service. 

1908. 
Mortgage  taxation.      1908. 
Municipal  home-rule  charters.     1908. 
Tenement-house    legislation.     State    and 

local.     1908. 
Accident  insurance  for  workingmen. 

1909. 


LIBRARY  EXTENSION. 

All  the  progressive  Central  and  Western  States  have  organized,  often 
in  connection  with  the  State  Library,  a  commission  to  carry  library  aids 
to  the  people.  They  send,  on  request,  small  traveling  libraries  on  special 
subjects  to  Clubs  when  library  facilities  are  absent,  or  loan  special 
books  to  individuals  through  town  or  village  libraries.  In  some  cases 
the  Legislative  Reference  Libraries  previously  described  are  operated  by 
these  commissions   instead   of  by  the   State   Library. 

Idaho    State   Library    Commission;    Sec, 

Boise. 
Illinois   Library   Extension   Commission; 


UNDER  STATE  LIBRARIES 

California  State  Library  Extension 
Dept.,   State   Librarian,   Sacramento. 

Colorado  State  Board  of  Library  Com- 
missioners;  Sec,   Denver. 

Kansas  Traveling  Libraries  Commission ; 
Sec,  Topeka. 

Michigan  State  Board  of  Library  Com- 
missioners; Sec,  State  Library,  Lan- 
sing. 

Ohio  Board  of  Library  Commissioners; 
Sec,  State  library,   Columbus. 

Tennessee  Free  Library  Commission: 
Organizer,  Carnegie  library.  Nashville. 

Texas  Library  and  Historical  Commis- 
sion;   Sec,    State   library,   Austin. 

Washington    State    Library   Commission; 
Sec,   Olvmpia. 
INDEPENDENT   COMMISSIONS — 

Alabama  Dept.  of  Archives  and  History, 
Div.  of  Library  Extension;  Director] 
Montgomery. 


Organizer,  Decatur. 

Indiana  Public  Library  Commission; 
Sec,   State  House,   Indianapolis. 

Iowa  Library  Commission:  Sec,  State 
Historical  Building,  Des  Moines. 

•  Kentucky  Library  Commission;  Sec, 
Frankfort. 

Minnesota  Public  Library  Commission; 
Sec,   St.   Paul. 

Missouri  Library  Commission ;  Sec,  Jef- 
ferson  City. 

Nebraska  Public  Library  Commission ; 
Sec,   Lincoln. 

North  Dakota  State  Library  Commis- 
sion;   Sec,   Bismarck. 

Oregon  Public  Library  Commission; 
Sec,    Salem. 

Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission; 
Sec,  Madison. 
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Municipal  Reference  Libraries 

The  services  are  now  at  command  of  numerous  libraries  recently 
developed  to  assist  in  civic  v\^elfare.  A  group  of  libraries,  called 
Municipal  Reference  Libraries,  has  sprung  up  to  aid  the  city  officials 
primarily,  but  also   serving  the  citizen. 

On  May  1st,  a  Civics  Room  was  opened  by  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
even  broader  in  scope.  Its  object,  as  stated  by  the  librarian,  is  to  meet 
not  only  the  needs  of  city  officials,  but  of  citizen  organizations  whose 
opinions   influence  legislation  and  administration. 

The  following  outline  of  its  activities,  copied  by  permission  of  the 
Librarian  from  the  Book  Bulletin  of  May,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
service  rendered  by  this  modern  type  of  libraries: 

A  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT  OF  CIVICS 

It  includes  as  part  of  its  material  up-to-date  publications  in  book, 
pamphlet  and  magazine  form  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  housing, 
public  markets,  electrification  of  terminals,  parks  and  playgrounds,  recre- 
ation piers,  milk  inspection,  smoke  consumption,  long  and  short  ballots, 
and  other  topics  of  current  interest  bearing  on  the  life  of  the  munici- 
pality. This  material  will  be  fully  indexed  and  classified  and  arranged 
for  the  most  convenient  use  of  students,  public  ofiicials,  committees 
of  civic  clubs  and  others  interested. 

Much  of  the  material  consists  of  pamphlets,  separates  from  maga- 
zines, and  important  clippings  from  newspapers  representative  of  the 
entire  country,  as  well  as  separates  from  American,  European  and  Au- 
stralian documents  or  special  reports,  topically  arranged. 

Manv  of  the  recently  adopted  city  charters  are  on  the  shelves,  and 
the  trend  in  local  lawmaking  is  further  exemplified  by  digests  and  copies 
of  recent  ordinances. 

Other  printed  sources  of  interest  to  city  officials,  aldermen  and 
students  of  municipal  conditions,  as  derived  from  the  messages  of 
mayors  and  other  officials,  publications  of  societies,  and  pamphlets  pri- 
vately issued,  have  to  do  with  the  making  of  city  budgets,  and  the  many 
important  problems  which  are  incorporated  in  budgetary  studies;  civil 
service  regulations,  and  examinations  conducted  in  connection  therewith; 
municipal  art,  in  co-operation  with  organizations  of  architects  and  other 
civic  bodies,  electrification  of  railroads  at  terminals;  and  many  other 
subjects   of  large  import   in   city  administration. 

University  students,  and  students  in  special  schools  dealing  with 
civics,  philanthropy  and  economics  in  general  will  be  given  freedom  of 
use,  and  special  facilities  will  be  offered  members  of  the  City  Council, 
School  Board  and  other  official  bodies,  in  the  form  of  "package  libra- 
ries" on  certain  subjects,  which  may  be  loaned  for  use  elsewhere  than 
in  the  Library  for  limited  but  reasonable  periods. 

CIVIC  LIBRARIES 

IN   CHICAGO—  ELSEWHERE— 

Chicago    Public    Library;    Librarian,    H.  Kansas    City:     Municipal    Reference    Li- 

E.    Legler;    in    ciiarge    of    Department  brary.    City    Hall.    Kansas    City,    Mo. 

of   Ciyics,    C.   R.    Barnes,    Washington  Charles  Talbot,   Librarian. 

St.   and  Michigan  Blvd.  Cincinnati  Municipal  Reference  Library. 

Chicago     Bureau     of     Information     and  St.    Louis    Public    Library;     Arthur    E. 

Publicity,    1005   City   Hall;    Frederick  Bostwick,    Librarian;    Municipal    Ref- 

Rex,   Assistant  Statistician.  erence  Branch,  Room  206,  City  Hall; 

John    Crerar    Library.       Specializes     in  Jesse  Cunningham,  Branch  Librarian, 

social     sciences;     large     collection     of  Milwaukee  Municipal  Reference  Library, 

books   and  documents,   both  American  City   Hall;    Leo   Tiefenthaler,   Librarj- 

and     foreign,     on     municipal     govern-  an ;    Branch   of   Milwaukee   Public   Li- 

ment   and  municipal   engineering.      Li-  brary,    Charles   E.    McLenegan,    Libra- 

brarian,    C.   W.   Andrews.  rian.        „     ,  ,     ^  .,                ,■.,.-, 

City    Club    of    Chicago;    Assistant    Civic  Newark    (N.    J.)    Library    of    Municipal 

Secretary,    Dwight   L.   Akers;    Librar-  Reference,  City  Hall,  under  the  direc- 

ian,  315"  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago.  tion  of  the  City  Clerk. 

Chicago    School    of    Civics    and    Philan-  Minneapolis  Reference  Library,  Dept.  of 

thropy;    Librarian,   R.   G.    Nichols,    31  the    Public   Library;    Gratia    Country 

W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago.  man.  Librarian. 
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Select  List  of  Books  on  Civics 


GENERAL  WORKS 
Select  List  Prepared  by  the  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 


Cleveland,  Frederick  A.  Chapters  on 
municipal  administration  and  account- 
ing.    Longman,  Green  &  Co.,  1909. 

Deming,  Horace  E.  Government  of  Ameri- 
can  Cities.      Putnam,    1909. 

Dunn,  Arthur  W.  The  communitj'  and 
the  citizen.     Heath  &  Co.,  1907. 

Ely,  Richard  T.  The  coming  city.  Crow- 
ell  &   Co.,   1902. 

Fairlie,  John  A.  Municipal  administration. 
Macmillan,    1901. 

Goodnow,  Frank  J.  Citv  government  in 
the  United  States.     Century,   1904. 

Goodnow,  Frank  J.  Municipal  govern- 
ment.     Century.,    1909. 

Howe,  Frederic  C.  The  British  city,  the 
beginnings  of  democracy.  Scribner, 
1907. 

Howe,  Frederic  C.  The  city,  the  hope 
of  democracy.      Scribner.   1909. 

Munro,  William  B.  The  government  of 
European  cities.     Macmillan,  1909. 


Rowe,    Leo    S.      Problems    of    city    govern- 
ment.     AppIetOHj    1908. 
Shaw,    Albert.       Municipal    government    in 

continental    Europe.       Century,    1895. 
Shaw,    Albert.       Municipal    government    in 

Great    Britain.      Century,    1895 
White,     William     Allen.        The     old     order 

changeth ;  a  view  of  American  democ 

racy.      Macmillan,    1910. 
Wilco.x,     Delos    F.       The    American    city 

Macmillan,    1909. 
Wilcox,  Delos  F.     Great  cities  in  America, 

their  problems   and  their  government 

Macmillan,    1910. 
Wilcox,    Delos   F.      The   study   of   city   gov 

ernment.     Macmillan,   1897. 
Zueblin,      Charles.        American     municipa 

progress.       Macmillan,     1902. 
Zueblin.   Charles.     A  decade  of  civic  devel 

opment.     Macmillan,   1905. 


For  Further  Reading 


Allen,  William  H.  Civics  and  health. 
Ginn  &  Co.,    1909. 

Allen,  William  H.  Woman's  part  in  gov- 
ernment, whether  she  votes  or  not. 
Dodd,   Mead   &   Co.,   1911. 

Godfrev,  Hollis.  The  health  of  the  city. 
Houghton,    Mifflin   Co.,    1910. 

Graham,  John  W.  The  destruction  of  day- 
light; a  study  in  the  smoke  problem. 
George  Allen,   London.   1907. 

Marsh,  B.  C.  An  introduction  to  city 
planning;  democracy's  challenge  to 
the  American  citv.  B.  C.  Marsh, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,   1909. 

Richards,  Ellen  H.  Conservation  by  sani- 
tation; air  and  water  supply.  Wiley 
&   Sons,    1905. 


Robinson,  Charles  M.  Improvement  of 
towns    and    cities.      Putnam,    1901. 

Robinson.  Charles  M.  Modern  civic  art. 
Putnam,    1903. 

Robinson,  Charles  M.  The  width  and  ar- 
rangement of  streets;  a  study  in 
town  planning.  Engineering  New8 
Pub.   Co.,    1911. 

Triggs,  Harry  I.  Town  planning,  past, 
present  and  possible.  Methuen., 
1909. 

Unwin,  Raymond.  Town  planning  in 
practice;  an  introduction  to  the  art 
of  designing  cities  and  suburbs.  T. 
F.    Unwin,    London,    1909. 

Waring,  George  E.  ,Jr.  Street  cleaning, 
and  the  disposal  of  a  city's  wastes. 
Doubleday,   1897. 


OTHER  BOOKS.  INDEXES,  ETC. 


Other  books  on  Civics  suggested 
of  Commerce,  Trenton,  N.  J.: 
Addanis,    Jane.      Newer    Ideals    of    Peace. 

1907.      243   p. 
Coler,    B.    S.      Municipal    Government,    as 

Illustrated    by    the    Charter,    Finances 

and    Public    Charities    of    New    York. 

1901.      200   p. 
Fiske,     John.       Civil    Government    in     the 

United  States.      1890. 
Hodder,  Alfred.     Fight  for  the  City.   1903. 

246  p. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  Select 
list  of  books  on  municipal  affairs, 
with  special  reference  to  municipal 
ownership,        1906.  Washington, 

Superintendent  of  Document. 

Chicago  Public  Library.  Check  list 
of  books  and  pamphlets  on  munici- 
pal government  found  in  free  pub- 
lic   libraries    of    Chicago,    issued    in 


by  the  Public  Library  and  Chamber 


Holt,  Henrv.  On  the  Civic  Relations. 
1907.     668  p. 

Kirk.  William  Ed.  Modern  City;  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  Its  Activities.  1909. 
636  p. 

Lincoln.  J.  T.  City  of  the  Dinner  Pail. 
1899.      186   p. 

National  Municipal  League — Municipal 
Program.    1889,    246    p. 

Whinerv,        Samuel.  Municipal       Public 

Works.      1903.      241    p. 


connection  with  the  International 
Municipal  Congress  and  Exposition, 
Chicago,  1911.  44  pp. 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Public  Library. 
Municipal  Betterment  Bibliography, 
1908.  Kansas  City  Public  Library 
Quarterly,  April,  1908,  issued  by 
authority  of  Board  of  Education, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


*Courteously   prepared   for   this   Bulletin   by  Hiss  Elliott,  Reference  Librarian,  C.  P.  L. 
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Recent  Official  Municipal  Newspapers. 
Denver. — Municipal    Facts,   Vol.   4. 
Houston. — Progressive   Houston. 
San  Francisco.— Municipal  Record,  Vol.  5. 
Boston. — City  Record,  Vol.  4. 
New   York   City   Record,  Vol.   40. 
Los  Angeles. — -Municipal  News,  Vol.  1. 
Buffalo. — Live  Wire. 
Atlanta. — Progress. 
Dallas. — Spirit. 

PRESS  SERVICE 

The  Survey-  Press   Service,   105  E.  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Survey  magazine  offers,  free  of  charge,  every  week,  a  well 
written  newspaper  article  of  about  a  column  in  length  on  some  topic 
concerned  with  social  betterment.  The  range  includes  health,  civics, 
charities,  playgrounds  and  recreation,  child  labor,  juvenile  courts,  crime 
and  its  cure,  housing,  city  and  town  planning,  and  industrial  conditions. 
The  articles  are  "newsy,"  full  of  "human  interest,"  and  appeal  to  the 
average   newspaper  reader  in  the   smaller  as  well   as   the   larger   places. 

They  are  supplied  to  only  one  newspaper  in  a  city,  and  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  between  the  local  paper  and  The  Survey. 

For  information  as  to  how  this  press  service  may  be  secured,  address 
The  Survey,  105  E.  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 

As  a  social  worker*  visiting  as  Field  Secretary  many  cities  well 
points  out 

"Civic  club.s,  tuberculosis  societies,  women's  clubs,  etc.,  can  render  a  great 
service  by  securing  the  regular  use  of  this  material  by  infliiential  local  dailies.  Tuber- 
culosis workers,  for  example,  are  learning  that  a  broad  social  interest  in  the  com- 
munity lessens  to  a  considerable  degree  tlie  problem  of  winning  the  anti-consumption 
fight. 

"So  workers  in  other  lines  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  getting 
people  interested  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  city.  The  more  of  general  interest, 
intelligently  founded,  the  more  easily  possible  it  will  be  to  cultivate  interest  in  the 
specialized  topic,  and  the  more  likely  that  support  can  be  secured  for  a  particular 
enterprise.' ' 

*E.    G.    Routzahn,    National    Tuberculosis    Association. 


MAGAZINES  AND  YEAR  BOOKStf 


Magazines 

National  Municipal  League,  Proceed- 
ings of  Annual  Conference  for  Good 
City   Government,    1894-1910. 

National  Municipal  Review,  V.  1,  No. 
1,  Jan.,  1912. t  Quarterly.  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  North 
American    Bldg.,    Philadelphia. 

The  Survey,  Vol.  28,  1912.  Weekly 
with  montlily  magaizne  No.,  $2.00 
a  year.     105  E.  22d  St.  New  York. 

The  American  City,  "Vol.  1,  Sept., 
1909. t  Monthly.  $1.00.  Civic 
Press,  No.  93  Nassau  St.,  New 
York. 

Municipal  Affairs,  a  quarterly  maga- 
zine. Vol.  1-6,  1897-1902.  New 
York.      No    longer   published. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  v. 
10,  1901. t  Formerly  City  Gov- 
ernment, estab.  1895.  Weekly. 
No.  50  Union  Square,  New  York, 
$3.00. 

(Special  Libraries,  monthly.  Lists  of 
References  on  Civic  Subjects.  $2.00 
a  year. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal.  Mon- 
treal.    Monthly.     1905. t 

Stone  &  Webster's  Public  Service 
Journal.    Boston.     Monthly.     1907. t 


Municipal  Journal.    London.    Weekly. 

1893t 
Staedtebau,  Berlin.     Monthly.     1904. t 
Mitteilungen      der     Zentralstelle     des 

Deutschen       Staedttages.         Berlin. 

1909. t 


Yearbooks 

Kommunales  Jahrbuch,  ed.  by  Linde- 
mann,  H.  and  Suedekum  A.,  Vol.  1, 
1908. t  Gustav  Fischer,  Pub.  Jena. 
$3.60.  A  year  book  of  information 
concerning  German  cities,  very 
complete  and  reliable. 

Municipal  Yearbook  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  No.  1,  1897. t  London, 
Pub.  Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd.  Price 
$2.75  net,  complete  and  reliable 
information  regarding  British 
cities. 

Union  of  Canadian  Municipalities. 
The  Official  year  book,  1902. t 

League  of  American  Municipalities. 
The  book  of  American  municipali- 
ties, 1906-1910,  Chicago  (publica- 
tion  ceased). 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  Deutscher 
Staedte.  Breslau,  W.  G.  Korn, 
1890. t 


tYear   of   beginning. 

ttList    prepared    by    Miss    R.    G.    Nichols,    Librarian    Chicago    School    of    Civics    and 
Philanthropy. 
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Graphic  Official  Reports 


Comparison  Of  Expenditures 

For  Important  Municipal  Activities 

In  Foup  Leading  American  Cities 

This  ditta-for  year  1908-  from  tabu.lations  of    U.S.  Census   BureoLU.. 


Per.    Capita   Expenditure 

CHICAGO 

Percent 
More 
than 

KtaHh 

POLICt 

mo 

Fire. 

610 

STREET  CLEAN- 
inG. GARBAGE 
&   SEWAGfc 

555 

HEALTH 

H 

NEW     YORK 

Pouicfc 

51? 

Fl  R  t 

242 

STREET  CLEAH- 
ING.GARbAOt 
&   SLWAGt 

27fe 

HEALTH 

mm^ 

PHILADELPHIA 

Police 

880 

FlRfc 

276 

STREET  CLEAN- 
ING.GARBAGE 
&   SEWAGE: 

384 

Health 

wmm 

BOSTOM 

POLI  ct 

581 

Fire 

4-19 

STREET  CLEAN- 
IN6.GARBA6E 
Sf   SEWAGt 

A.AA 

Health 

^mm 

A  REPOET  ISSUED  BY  THE  CHICAGO  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  THAT   TALKS 

TO    VOTERS. 

(Cut  loaned  by  the  Department) 
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Free  Chicago  Reports 


CITY  OF  CHICAGO 


Mavor   Annual   Message,    Dept.    Pub.   Wks. 

1910. 
City    Council    Proceedings    Regularly    and 

Civil   Service   Commission  Report.     1910. 
Bureau    of    Statistics,    Municipal    Library. 

Catalog  of  Libi-ary.      1908. 

Statistics   quarterly.      1907. 

City  Manual.      1911. 
Board      of      Local      Improvement      Report. 

1910. 
Sub-Committee     of     Harbor     Development. 

1911. 
Dept.   of  Buildings   Report.      1908. 
Dept.   of   Electricity   Report.      1910. 
Board    of     Sup.     Engineers    Chicago    Trac- 
tion  Report.      1910. 
Gen.    Supt.   of   Police   Report.      1911. 
Fire    Marshal    Report.      1910. 
Dept.  of  Health  Report.      1911. 


Dept.  of  Smoke  Inspection  Report — Bul- 
letin   Weekly. 

Dept.  of  Weights  and  Measures  Report. 
1911. 

Special    Park    Commission    Report.      1911. 

Board  of  Education  Report  and  Proceed- 
ings.     1910. 

Public  Library  Proceedings  for  1912,  also 
Report    for    1909. 

Dept.  of  Law  Proceedings  Report  (last). 
1908. 

Municipal   Court   Report.      1910. 

House    of   Correction   Report.      1911. 

Committee  of  Finance  Report.      1912. 

Comptroller   Appropriation   bill.      1912 

City   Comptroller.      1910. 

City  Treasurer.      1911. 

City    Clerk.      1908. 


COOK  COUNTY 


Board   of   Commissioners    Proc.      1912. 
Charity    Service    Reports    including    annual 

message     of     the     President     County 

Board.      1909. 
Dept.  of  Poor  Relief.      1909. 
Dunning  Institutions.      1909. 
County   Hospital.      1909. 
Juvenile   Court.      1909. 
Juvenile    Detention    Home.      1909. 
Coroner.      1907. 


County  Agent  and  County  Attorney.  An- 
nual Report.      1909. 

County  Supt.  of  Schools;  biennial  report. 
1910. 

Civil  Service  Commission,  annual  report, 
1909;     Official    bulletin,     1911. 

County    Clerk.      No   report    issued. 

County   Treasurer.      No   report   issued. 

County  Comptroller,  annual  report.  1911. 
Also  publishes  annual  appropriation 
bill.       1912. 


DISTRICT  REPORTS 


Sanitary   District.      Message   of   the   Presi- 
dent.     1909. 
Board  of  Trustees.     Proceedings.      1911. 

West     Chicago     Park     Commission     Report 
and   Proceedings.      1910. 


South  Park  Commissioners  Proceedings. 
Regular   Report.      1911. 

Lincoln  Park  Commissioners  Finance  Re- 
port.      1910. 


BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  EFFICIENCY** 


9.    The  Water  Works   System  of  the   City 
of   Chicago.      By   Dabuey   H.   Maury. 

10.  Bureau  of  Streets;  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission; and  Special  Assessment 
Accounting  System  of  the  City  of 
Chicago. 

11.  Administration  of  the  Office  of  Coro- 
ner  of   Cook   County,    Illinois. 

12.  Administration  of  the  Office  of  Sheriff 
of   Cook   County,   Illinois. 

13.  Administration  of  the  Office  of  Clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court  and  of  the 
Office  of  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court 
of   Cook   County,   Illinois. 

14.  The  Judges  and"  the  County  Fee  Of- 
fices. 

1.").  Report  on  the  Park  Governments  of 
Chicago. 

*List  courteously   revised   by   Frederic   Rex,   Assistant   City   Statistician. 
**Maintained  by  private   subscription.      Address  315  Plymouth   Ct.      These  reports 
issued   1911. 
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1.  Method   of   Preparing   and   Administer- 

ing the  Budget  of  Cook   County. 

2.  Proposed     Purchase     of     Voting     Ma- 

chines.     (Out  of  Print.) 
3'.    Street    Pavement    Laid    in    the    City    of 
Chicago.      (Out   of   Print.) 

4.  Electrolysis     of    Water     Pipes     in     the 

City   of   Chicago.      (Out   of   Print.) 

5.  Administration    of    the    Office     of     Re- 

corder of   Cook   County. 

6.  A   Plea   for    Publicity    in    the    Office    of 

County   Treasurer. 
7     Repairing    Asphalt    Pavement,    City    of 

Chicago.      (Out  of   Print.) 
8.   The     Municipal      Court     Acts;      Upon 

Which    the    Voters    of    Chicago    Pass 

Judgment,   Nov.   7.     Vote   No.      (Out 

of   Print.) 


STUDY  METHODS 


The  Civic  Club,  with  its  organization  into  committees  for 
investigation  and  constructive  action,  whether  it  be  a  Men's  Club 
or  a  Woman's  Club,  proves  a  very  effective  method  of  study, 
with  a  view  to  achievement. 

The  City  Club  (with  23  committees)  and  the  Woman's  City 
Club,  of  Chicago,  the  Civic  Leagues,  the  Voters'  Leagues  and 
similar  organizations*  of  various  cities,  are  good  models  to  follow. 

Chicago  City  Club  Committees. 


I.   GENHBAX 

Financial   Control. 

Municipal   Publicity   and   Statistics. 

II.  THE  CITY— SOCIAIi. 
Education  and  Recreation. 
Charities,  Health,  burial  Cost,  Reduc- 
tion of  Noise,   Labor,  Housing. 


III.  THE   CITY — CIVIL. 

Elections,    (jivil    Service,    Public 
Safety. 

IV.  THE    CIiY — PHYSICAI.. 
City    Planning. 

Municipal  Art,  Streets,  Traflac,  Har- 
bors, Lighting  and  Telephone, 
Postal. 


Mi^  1^^  IB 

1 
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I   V 
■I"  ' 

THE   WORKERS'    SCHOOL   IN    SESSION 
Meeting  Evenings  at  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

Workers'   School  of  Municipal  Government. 

A  successful  example  of  building"  a  civic  school  on  club  lines 
is  the  School  for  Workers,  developed  last  winter  at  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  by  Mr.  John  C.  Kennedy, 
graduate  of  Cornell,  and  long  a  resident  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  Settlement. 
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STUDY     METHODS 

Workers'  School  of  Civics 

Some  hundred  working  people,  busy  at  their  trades  during 
the  day,  devoted  their  leisure  on  two  evenings  a  week — Monday 
and  Wednesday — to  learning  how  municipal  affairs  are  conduct- 
ed at  home  and  abroad.  Sixty  of  them  have  become  active  stu- 
dents and  maintained  the  regular  two  night  a  week  courses. 

The  meetings  are  held  from  8  to  10  o'clock,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  where  the  students  have 
the  advantages  of  its  library  and  museum  material,  and  conference  rooms. 
After  a  short  lecture  of  .30  minutes  each  evening,  the  whole  class  resolves 
itself  into  committees,  as  shown  below. 

COMMITTEE  ORGANIZATION 

These  committees,  which  have  spent  several  months  in  making  a 
study  of  municipal  problems,  were  divitled  on  the  plan  of  the  prominent 
city  clubs. 

The  standing  committees  are  as  follows : 

1.  Municipal   revenues   and   expenditures.  8.   Education    and   vocational   adjustment. 

2.  Streets,  alleys  and  garbage.  9.   Health,   smoke   and   smells   and   noises. 

3.  Transportation   and   traffic.  10.    Parks,   playgrounds   and   beaches. 

4.  Gas,     electric     light     and     power     and       11.   Police,    justice,    penal   institutions,    re- 

telephones,  formatories  and   charities. 

5.  Water,   drainage   and   sewerage.  12.   Labor    conditions. 

6.  Housing,   building  regulations  and  fire       13.   Efficiency   and   organization,    civil    ser- 

protection.  vice. 

7.  General  municipal  enterprise.  14.   City  charters  and  city  planning. 

The  object  of  the  school,  as  stated  by  its  director,  is:  To  train 
the  workers  of  Chicago  for  intelligent  citizenship  and  for  active  par- 
ticipation  in  the   administration   of  municipal  afifairs. 

(1)  By  explaining  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  municipal  problems. 

(2)  By  explaining  the  powers,  duties,  functions  and  methods  of  the 
various  departments  of  our  city  government. 

(3)  By  informing  the  students  regarding  the  best  work  being  done 
in  American  and  European  cities  toward  the  solution  of  municipal 
problems. 

METHODS 

The  methods  adopted  for  this  educational  work  are: 
A. — Lectures.     (With  and  without  lantern  slides.) 
B. — General  reading  of  books  and  magazines  on   municipal   govern- 
ment. 
C. — Investigations    and    reports    of    standing    committees. 
D. — Class  discussion  of  committee  reports. 

There  is  no  tuition,  but  an  initiation  fee  of  50  cents  is  charged 
and  dues  are  25  cents  per  month.  This  fund  is  used  to  purchase  books, 
magazines  and  other  material  needed  by  the  students  for  reference 
purposes. 

No  single  text  book  has  been  found  best  for  the  use  of  the  class, 
but  books   most   suitable  are   indicated  on  list  given   on  the   next   page. 

It  is  believed  that  this  school  has  much  to  accomplish  in  view  of 
the  increasing  extent  to  which  the  working  class  are  interested  in  poli- 
tical afifairs.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  plan  to  pursue  is  to  work 
out  satisfactory  methods  of  teaching  municipal  government  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  citizens  in  the  evening  schools.  Our  public  school  system 
has  a  great  opportunity  but  has  thus  far  been  unable  to  give  our  adult 
citizens  the  special  training  they  need  to  meet  intelligently  the  vital  civic 
problems   that   are  confronting  them   for   solution. 
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STUDY     METHODS 

Workers'  School  Library 


A    STUDY    CLUB    COMMITTEE    AT    WORK 
Workers'    School,    Chicago    School    of    Civics    and    Philanthropy 

GENERAL  WORKS 


Demiug,  Horace  E.  Government  of 
American  Cities,  1909,  323  p.,  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York, 
$1.50  net.    • 

Fairlie,  John  A.  Municipal  Adminis- 
tration, 1901,  448  p.,  Macmillan 
Co.,    New   York,    $3.00    net. 

Goodnow,  Frank  J.  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment, 1909,  401  p.,  Century  Co., 
$3.00  net. 

Hatton,  A.  R.,  ed.  Digest  of  City 
Charters,  prepared  under  direction 
of  Chicago  City  Charter  Conven- 
tion,  1906.      $2.50. 

Howe,  Frederick  C.  The  British  City, 
the  Beginnings  of  Democracy,  1907. 
270  p.,  Scribner's,  New  York. 
$1.50  net. 

Howe,  Frederic  C.  The  City,  the 
Hope  of  Democracy,  1906.  319  p. 
Scribner's,    New   York.      $1.50    net. 

Munro,  AVm.  B.  Government  of  Euro- 
pean Cities,  1909.  409  p.  Sources 
and  Literature,  pp.  380-402.  Mac- 
millan,  New  York.     $2.50  net. 

Parsons,  Frank.  The  City  for  the 
People,  1901.  597  p.  C.  T.  Tay- 
lor, Philadelphia.     $1.00. 

*List    compiled   by   Miss   R.    G.    Nichols,    Librari 

anthropy. 
TYear  of  beginning. 


Shaw,  Albert.  Municipal  Government 
in  Continental  Europe,  1901.  505 
p.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
$2.00  net. 

Shaw,  Albert.  Municipal  Government 
in  Great  Britan,  1907.  385  p. 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  $2.00 
net. 

U.    S.    Bureau    of    Census.      Statistics 
of    cities    having    a    population    of 
over    30,000,    1905. t 
Last     number     gives     statistics     for 

year,   1908. 
To   be   obtained  through  Bureau  of 
of    Census^    Washington,    D.    C. 

Weber,  Adna  Ferrin.  Growth  of  Cities 
in  the  19th  Century,  a  study  of 
statistics,  1899.  495  p.  Macmil- 
lan Co.,  New  York.  $3.50.  Col- 
umbia University  Studies  in  His- 
tory, Economics  and  Public  Law, 
V.  11. 

Wilcox,  Delos  F.  Great  Cities  in 
America,  1910.  426  p.  Macmillan, 
New  York.     $1.25  net. 

Woodruff,    Clinton   R.,    ed.      City   Gov- 
ernment by  Commission,  1911.     381 
p.      Bibliography.      D.    Appleton    & 
Co.,   New  York.     $1.50  net. 
1,    Chicago    School    of   Civics   and   Phil- 
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STUDY     METHODS 


Study  Outlines 


For  the  benefit  of  those  without  the  advantages  of  proximity  to  a 
great  lecture  center,  the  following  list  is  given  of  outlines  that  can  be 
secured  for  studying  civic  social  subjects,  and  that  give  also  a  proper 
accompanying  list  of  references  to  the  books  used  for  study  or  for 
supplementary  reading; 

Commons,  Jno.  R.  City  Government  issued  by  the  New  York  State 
University  Extension  Department.  Syllabus  73,  May  18,  1898;  Sub- 
ject 52. 

Balch,  Emily  Green,  Prof,  of  Economics,  Wellesley  College.  Suggestions 
for  Study  of  City  Life.  Issued  by  the  College  Settlements  Asso- 
ciations.    Boston,  1904.     Bibliography. 

Henderson,  Chas.  R.  Social  Conditions  and  Text  Book  for  Study  of 
Social  Problems;  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1909.  332  pages. 
Discuses  the  matter  constructively  from  the  Christian  point  of  view.- 

Byington,  Margaret  F.  Social  Field  Director  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Department  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  What  Social  Workers 
should  Know  About  Their  Own  Community.  New  York  City,  1911. ■ 
32  pages;   5   cents   a   copy. 

Holton,  Edwin  L.  Professor  of  Rural  Education,  Kansas  State  Agr'l. 
College.  Neighborhood  Improvement  Clubs  for  the  rural,  village 
and  town  communities  of  Kansas.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege,  Extension   Dept.     V.   4,   No.  3.     Oct.,   1911. 

Methods  of  Social  Survey.  Health  conditions;  economic,  social 
and  moral  conditions;  educational.     No  reading  list. 

Bureau  of  Social  Service  (Board  of  Home  Missions,  Presbyterian 
Church),   Charles   Stelze,   Supt.,   156  5th  Ave.,   New   York  City. 

Sociological  and  Religious  Survey  of  seventy  American  cities,  in- 
cluding composite  outline  of  social  service  recommendations  in  cam- 
paign cities  visited  by  Team  No.  1,  1912,  32  p.,  pam.,  with  reprod. 
of   charts. 

Bureau    of   Social    Service    [Outline    of   Work],    1912.      32   p.,    pam. 

Analysis  of  Community  Developmenl 

Prof.  B  .M.  Rastall,  of  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Asst,  Director,  Milwaukee  Bureau  of  Economy  and  Efficiency, 
who  has  done  much  to  arouse  communities,  is  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing outline  of  civic  advancement  and  development: 

1.  District  development.  (a)    Physical. 

1.  Agricultural.  (b)    Sanitary. 

2.  Immigration   and   settlement.  (c)    Social. 

3'.    Transportation.  (d)    Social  evil. 

(a)  Rail    and    interurban.  (e)    Educational. 

(b)  Good  roads.  (f)    Economic. 

4.  Co-operative     exchanges     for     agri-  2.    Population. 

cultural    products.  3.    General  business  conditions. 

5.  Rural   schools.  4.    Publicity. 

6.  Extending  influence  of   city.  3.    Good  government. 

2.  Local    development.  1.    Form. 

1.   Attractive    conditions.  2.    Finance   and   accounts. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDY  TOURS 

Travel  has  now  become  standardized  for  Civic  and  Social  study  of 
cities.  These  European  tours  combine  observational  trips  under  skilled 
leadership,  and  conferences  with  city  officials.  Following  the  successful 
civic  tour  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  year,  two  somewhat 
similar  tours  are   to  be  carried  out  this   summer. 

International     Civic     Bureau,     1     Madison  Bureau    of   University    Travel,    31    Univer- 

Ave.,    New   York    City.      European    Civic  sity  PI.,   Boston,  Mass.     European  Study 

Tour.   Committee  on  Arrangement,   Fred-  of     Social     Problems     and     Social     Solu- 

eric    C.    Howe,    author    and    lecturer    on  tions.      Dr.   E.   E.   Pratt,   the   Director,   is 

the  city;   Prof.  Geo.  B.  Ford,  City  Plan-  a     prominent     lecturer     in     the     Social 

ning    lecturer,    Columbia    Univ.,    and    R.  Field. 


R.   Miller,    Manager. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


THE    NEW    CITY    CLUB    BUILDING,    CHICAGO 
315    Plymouth   Ct. 
Home  also  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Eflciency,  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memo- 
rial Fund  (for  Child  Welfare)  and  the  Playground  Assn.  of  Chicago. 
(Cut   loaned   by  the   Club.) 
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ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic  Associations  by  Cities 

The  centralizing  tendency  in  the  location  of  Civic  and  Social  bodies 
in  a  city  is  inevitable,  expediting,  as  it  does,  the  work  of  closely  related 
agencies.  See  on  page  71  the  organizations  housed  in  a  special  building 
in  New  York.  Chicago  needs  such  a  building.  At  present,  the  new 
City  Club  building  (see  previous  page)  and  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy,  31  W.  Lake  St.  (see  map  on  page  76)  form  two 
centers  on  opposite  sides  of  the  "loop"  district,  at  which  this  grouping 
is  evident. 


CIVIC  BODIES  WITH  PAID  SECRETARIES* 

Being  the  Civic  Secretaries  Committee  of  the  National  Municipal  League 


ALBANY 
Civic    League — Horatio    M.    Pollock,    Gen. 
Sec,   50   State  St. 

BALTIMORE 
Merchants'      &      Manufactuners'      Ass'n — 
Thomas  G.  Boggs,  Sec. 

BOSTON 

National  Economic  League — J.  W.  Beatson, 
Sec,   6  Beacon   St. 

Public  Franchise  League — Joseph  B.  East- 
man, Sec,  96  Equitable  Bldg. 

Mass.  Single  Tax  League — Samuel  Sigil- 
man,  746  Old  South  Bldg.,  294 
Washington   St. 

City  Club — Addison  L.  Winship,  Civic 
Sec,   9-11  Beacon  St. 

BUFFALO 
Commission      Government      Ass'n. — Ralph 

Bowman,  Sec,   13  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

City. 
Municipal  League — Melvin  P.  Porter,  Sec, 

15  Day's  Park. 

CAMBRIDGE,   MASS. 
Cambridge      Taxpayers      Assoc. — Reginald 
Mott  Hull,   Sec,  631  Massachusetts 
Ave. 

CHICAGO 
City  Club — George  E.   Hooker,   Civic   Sec, 

315  Plymouth  Court. 
Bureau    of    Public    Efficiency — George    O. 
Sikes,     Sec,     315    Plymouth    Court. 
Citizens'    Association — Shelby    M.    Single- 
ton,   Sec,    106   N.    La    Salle   St. 
School    of    Civics    and    Philanthropy — Ed- 
ward  L.  Burchard,   Director  Exten- 
sion  Dept.,    31   W.   Lake   St. 
CINCINNATI 
Bureau   of   Municipal    Research — Rufus   E. 

Miles,  Dir.,  Neave  Bldg. 
Taxpayers'    Association — Fred   Tuke,    Sec. 
and  Mgr.,   104  Court  St. 
CLEVELAND 
Municipal    Ass'n — Mayo   Fesler,    Sec,    En- 
gineers' Bldg. 

DETROIT 
Detroit    Housing    Commission — Luther    E. 
Lovejoy,    Gen.    Sec,    64    Lafayette 
Blvd. 
Municipal  League— Sec  ,   Moffat  Bldg. 

HARRISBURG,    PA. 
Municipal   League — J.    Horace   McFarland, 
Sec. 

KANSAS  CITY,   MO. 
City   Club — Chas.   A.    Sumner,    Sec,    K.    C. 
Life  Bldg. 

MADISON 
University       of       Wisconsin — Edward      J. 
Ward,    Adviser,    University    Exten- 
sion Division. 


MEMPHIS 
City    Club — E.    O.    Gillican,     Sec,    1508-9 

Tennessee  Trust  Bldg. 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research — E.  O.  Gil- 
lican,  Sec,   1508-9  Tennessee  Trust 
Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE 
Voters'    League— Joseph   McC.    Bell,    Sec, 
20  Hathaway  Bldg. 

MINNEAPOLIS 
Voters'     League — Stiles     P.     Jones,     Sec, 
New  York  Life  Bldg. 
MONTREAL 
City     Improvement     League — William     H. 
Atherton,    Ph.D.,    Sec,    51    Common 
St. 

NEW   YORK. 
City    Club— Robert   Binkerd,    Sec,    55    W. 

44th   St. 
Short     Ballot     Organization — -Richard     S. 

Childs,   Sec,  383  Fourth  Ave. 
National    Civil    Service    Reform    League — 
Elliot    H.    Goodwin,    Sec,    79    Wall 
St. 
Citizens    Union — J.    O.    Hammitt,    Sec,    41 

Park  Row. 
National    Housing    Association — John    Ihl- 

der.   Field   Sec,   105   E.  22nd   St. 

New  York  Tax  Reform  Association — A.  C. 

Pleydell,   Sec,  29  Broadway. 

PHILADELPHIA 

City   Club — -Richard  Waterman,   Gen.   Sec, 

1418  Walnut   St. 
National    Municipal   League — Clinton   Rog- 
ers   Woodruff,    Sec,    North    Ameri- 
can Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH 
Civic    Commission — Allen    T.    Burns,    Sec, 
324   Fourth  Ave. ;    Sherrard  Ewing, 
Ass't   Sec,  324  Fourth  Ave. 
Chamber    of    Commerce — -Pierce    C.    Will- 
iams, Ass't  Sec. 
Voters'    League — Tensard    De    Wolf,    Sec, 

1374    Frick    Annex. 
Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  Co. — Miss  Helena 
M.   Dermitt,    Sec,   238   Fourth  Ave. 
PORTLAND,    ORE. 
Municipal     Association — John    Bain,     Cor. 
Sec,    505   Spalding  Bldg. 
PROVIDENCE 
Bureau    of    Social    Research — Carol    Aron- 
ovici.    Sec,    171   Westminster   St. 
ROCHESTER 
League    of    Civic    Clubs — Rueben    A.    Pun- 
nett,   Sec,   218  West  Avenue. 
ST.   LOUIS 
Civic  League — Roger  N.   Baldwin,   Sec. 
911    Locust   St. 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 
American    Civic   Assoc. — Richard   B.    Wat- 
rous.     Sec,     913-914    Union    Trust 
Bldg. 


'Kindly  revised   liy  .John   Ihldei',   Sec.   of  the  Committee. 
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Subject  Directory 


CIVIC  AFFAIRS 

(See   also   the   preceding   list.) 

CHICAGO— City    Club,     Geo.    E.    Hooker, 
Civic    Sec,    315    Plymouth    Ct. 

City  Plan  Commission,  Walter  D. 
Moody,  Director,  Boom  314,  Hotel 
LaSalle. 

Citizens'  Association,  Shelby  M.  Single- 
ton,   Sec,    106    N.    La    Salle    St. 

Civic  Federation,  Douglas  Sutherland, 
Sec,    108   S.   LaSalle   St. 

Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  Wm. 
A.  Gibson,  Exec.  Sec,  20  W.  Jack- 
son Blvd. 

Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency; 
Geo.  E.  Sikes,  Director,  Harris  Keel- 
er,    315    Plymouth    Court,    Chicago. 

Chicago  Womans  Club,  Mrs.  Otis  L. 
Beardsley,  Cor.  Sec,  Pine  Arts 
Bldg. 

Chicago  Single  Tax  Club,  508  Schiller 
Bldg.,    Sec,   A.   Wangemann. 

Civil  Service  Reform  Assn.,  140  S. 
Dearborn,  Sec,  Herbert  E.  Flem- 
ing. 

Commercial  Club.  Frederic  Delano, 
Pres.,   80  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 

Municipal  Voters'  League,  S.  R.  Wat- 
kins,    Asst.    Sec    Monadnock    Bldg. 

Municipal  Art  League,  L.  A.  Damon, 
Sec,   710  Hartford  Bldg. 

Neighborhood  Improvement  League  of 
Cook  Countv,  C.  T.  B.  Goodspeed. 
Pres.,   189  W.   Madison   St. 

Woman's  City  Club,  Miss  Anna  E. 
Nicholes,   Supt.,   31   W.   Lake  St. 

ELSEWHEEE — American    Civic     Associa- 
tion,  Sec,   914   Union  Trust  Bldg., 

Washington,    D.   C. 
American    Institute    of    Architects,    Sec, 

The  Octagon,   Washington,   D.   C. 
Cincinnati     Bureau     of     ^lunicipal     Re- 
search; Director,  Rufus  E.  Miles. 
Equal     Franchise     Society,     1     Madison 

Ave.,   New  York. 
Initiative    and    Referendum    League    of 

Illinois,     308     I.    O.    O.    F.    Bldg., 

Springfield,    111. 
International    Council    of    Women,    Cor. 

Sec,    Dr.    Phil,    Alic    Salomon,    neue 

Ansbacher  Str.,   Berlin   W   50. 
League      of     American      Municipalities, 

Sec,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Milwaukee  Bureau  of  Economy  and  Effi- 
ciency; Director,  John  R.  Commons. 
National      Civic     Federation,      Chairman 

Exec.    Council,    Metropolitan    Bldg., 

New  York,   N.   Y. 
National    Conference    on    City    Planning, 

19  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
National  Council  of  Women  Voters,  Cor. 

Sec,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
National  Housing  Association,   Sec,   105 

E.   22nd   St.,    New   York. 
National   Municipal   League,   Sec,    North 

American    Bldg.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
National    Civil    Service    Reform    League, 

Sec,   79  Wall  St.,   New  York  City. 
National      Tax     Association,      Sec,      29 

Broadway,   New  York  City. 
New     York     Bureau     of     Municipal     Re- 

.search,    Sec,   261   Broadway,   N.   Y. 
Short    Ballot    Organization,     Sec,     383 

Fourth  Ave.,    New  York. 
Society    for    the    Suppression    of    Unnec- 
essary Noise,   The  Ansonia,   73d   St. 

and   Broadway,    New  York. 


SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

CHICAGO — Elizabeth  McCormick  Memo- 
rial Fund,  Sherman  O.  Kingsley, 
Director,   315   Plymouth  Place. 

Survey  Magazine,  Chicago  Offices.  Gra- 
ham R.  Taylor  in  charge,  31  W. 
Lake   St. 

The  Forward  Movement,  1356  W.  Mon- 
roe  St. 

World  Betterment  League,  2932-34-36 
Groveland  Ave. 

ELSEWHERE — American  Institute  of 
Social  Service,  Pres.,  Bible  House, 
Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science.  Sec,  University  of 
Penna.,   Philadelphia,   Penna. 

American  Economic  Assn..  Sec,  Harvard 
Univ..    Cambridge,    Mass. 

American  Red  Cross,  National  Director, 
Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D. 
C. 

American  Social  Science  Assn.,  Gen. 
Sec,  32  Franklin  St.,  New  York 
City. 

American  Sociological  Society,  Sec, 
Columbia    Univ.,    New   York   City. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Pres..  3125  Lafayette  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,   Mo. 

International  Institute  for  Co-opera- 
tion in  Social  Reform,  English 
Branch,  14  Gleneldon  Road,  Streat- 
ham,  S.  W.  London,   England. 

Nat'l  Assn.  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  20  Vesey  St.,  New 
York. 

National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections.  Gen.  Sec,  Angola,  Ind. 

National  Conference  of  Jewish  Chari- 
ties, Sec,  411  West  Fayette  St., 
Baltimore.    Md. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Gen.  Director, 
105    E.    22nd    St..    New   York   City. 

Social  Center  Assn.  of  America.  Edw. 
J.   Ward,    Sec,    Madison,   Wis. 

Southern  Sociological  Congress,  J.  E. 
McCullough,  Exec.  Sec,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 


CHARITIES 

CHICAGO — United   Charities,    E.    T.    Lies, 

Sec,    165   N.   LaSalle   St. 
Associated      Jewish      Charities,      Julius 

Rosenwald,    Pres.,    30    N.    La    Salle 

St. 
Legal  Aid  Society,  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Boves, 

Supt.,    31    W.   Lake    St. 

ELSEWHERE — National  Association  of 
Public  Relief  Officials,  Sec.  State 
Board  of  Charities,  Capitol,  Albany, 
N.   Y. 

Charity  Organization  Dept.  (Russell 
Sage  Foundation),  Director,  105  E. 
22nd   St.,    New  York   City. 

National  Association  of  Societies  for 
Organizing  Charity.  Gen.  Sec,  105 
E.  22nd  St..  New  York  City. 

Nat'l  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities, 
Sec,  Catholic  Univ.,  Washington, 
D.  0. 

Nat'l  Federation  of  Remedial  Loan  So- 
cieties, 105  E.  22d  St.,  New  York 
City. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Subject  Directory 


CHILDREN 

CHICAGO — Elizabeth  McCormick  Memo- 
rial   Fund,    Sherman    0.    Kingsley, 

Director,    315   Plymouth   Court. 

Anti-Cruelty  Society,  Hugo  Krause, 
Sec,   112   N.  La   Salle  St. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  D.  W.  Pollard, 
City  Scout  Sec,  425  New  York 
Life  BIdg. 

Child  Welfare  Exhibit  Committee,  Ed- 
ward L.  Burchard,  Executive  Offi- 
cer,   31   W.   Lake   St. 

Children's  Day  Nursery  Assn.  (Emer- 
gency Fund  to  aid  poor  mothers  to 
keep  their  children),  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Funk,   Pres.,   4116   Prairie  Ave. 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  So 
ciety,  Henry  W.  ThuJston,  Supt., 
601  Unity  Bldg. 

Illinois  Humane  Society,  1145  S.  Wa- 
bash, Sec,  Geo.  H.  A.  Scott. 

Internat'l  Prison  Commission,  Sec,  Dr. 
C.  R.  Henderson,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Juvenile  Protective  Ass'n.,  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Howe  Britten,  Supt.,  816  8. 
Halsted  St. 

Infant  Welfare  Society,  Miss  Minnie  H. 
Ahrens,  Supt.,  157  W.  Adams  St., 
Room  419. 

Visitation  and  Aid  Society,  127  N. 
Dearborn   St. 

ELSEWHERE — National  Child  Conference 
for  Research  and  Welfare,  Sec, 
936  Main  St.,  Worcester,   Mass. 

Child  Helping  Dept.  (Russell  Sage 
Foundation).  Director,  Room  616, 
105   E.    22nd    St.,    New   York    City. 

Child  Hygiene  Dept.  (Russell  Sage 
Foundation),  Director,  Room  9202, 
Metropolitan  Bldg.,  1  Madison  Av., 
New  York    City. 

Children's  Institute  of  Clark  Universi- 
ty,  Worcester,    Mass. 

George  Junior  Republic,  Preeville,  N.  Y. 

Federated  Boys'  Clubs,  Sec,  35  Con- 
gress St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Federation  of  Day  Nurseries,  Pres., 
Room  507,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York    City. 

General  Alliance  of  Workers  with  Boys, 
Treas.,   Fall  River,   Mass. 

Internat'l  Bureau  for  the  Protection  of 
Child  Life,  Sec,  Dr.  Eugene  Lust, 
Brussels,   Belgium. 

National  Assn.  for  the  Study  and  Edu- 
cation of  E.xceptional  Children, 
Educt'l    Director,    Plainfield,    N.    J. 

National  Child  Rescue  League,  Sec, 
Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.   C. 

National  Children's  Home  Societv.  Sec, 
105   E.    22d    St.,    New   York   City. 

National  Congress  of  Mothers,  Sec,  806 
Washington  Loan  &  Trust  Bklg., 
Washington,    D.    O. 

National  Conference  on  the  Education 
of  Dependent,  Truant,  Backward 
and  Delinquent  Children,  Sec, 
Westboro,    Mass. 

IMMIGRATION 

CHICAGO — Immigrant's  Protective 
League,  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Direct- 
or,   743    Plymouth    Court. 

EIjSEWHEBE  —  Immigration  Restriction 
League,  11  Pemberton  Sq.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  Agent,  43  Ex- 
change Place,   New  York  City. 

Conference  of  Immigration  Land  and 
Labor  Officials,  Sec,  22  E.  30th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid 
Society,  Mgr.,  174  Second  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 
150  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

North  American  Civic  League  for  Im- 
migrants, 173  State  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Society  for  Italian  Immigrants,  17 
Pearl   St.,   New  York. 

Universal  Races  Congress,  Gen.  Sec,  G. 
Spiller.  63  South  Hill  Park,  Hamp- 
stead,  London. 

RECREATION 

CHICAGO — Playground  Association  of 
(Chicago,  James  H.  Petrie,  Sec,  315 
Plymouth    Court. 

Lincoln  Park  Board,  Chas.  A.  Sartain, 
General  Director  of  Playgrounds, 
Offices  in  Academy  of  Science,  Lin- 
coln  Park. 

Special  Park  Commission,  Theo.  A. 
Gross,  Supt.  of  Playgrounds,  City 
Hall. 

South  Park  Board,  E.  H.  De  Groot, 
Director  of  Playgrounds  and 
Sports,  Washington  Pk.,  57th  St. 
and   Cottage   Grove   Ave. 

West  Park  Board,  G.  A.  Mugler,  Sec, 
Offices  Union  Park,  Lake  St.  and 
Ashland  Blvd. 

ELSEWHERE — Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America,  Sec, 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
National  League  for  Physical  Education 
and  Improvement,  4  Tavistock 
Square,  London,  W.  C. 
Parks  and  Playgrounds  Ass'n  of  New 
York  City,  Pres.,  1123  Broadway, 
New    York    City. 

EDUCATION 

CHICAGO — Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy,  Prof.  Graham  Taylor, 
Pres..  31  W.  Lake  St. 

National  Societv  for  the  Study  of  Edu- 
cation, S.  C.  Parker,  Sec,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

International  Institute  of  Social  Bibli- 
ography, Dept.  of  Political  Econo- 
my,  University  of  Chicago. 

Council  for  Library  and  Museum  Ex- 
tension. N.  H.  Carpenter,  Pres. ; 
W.  A.  Payne,  Sec.  Address  Art 
Institute. 

ELSEWHERE — New  York  School  of  Phil- 
anthropy, Director,  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Boston  School  for  Social  Work,  Director, 
9   Hamilton   Place,   Boston. 

St.  Louis  School  of  Social  Economy, 
Director,  19th  and  Locust  Sts.,  St. 
Louis,    Mo. 

Philadelphia  School  of  Social  Economy, 
Director,  1506  Arch  St.,  Philadel- 
phia,   Pa. 

National  Educational  Association,  Gen. 
Sec,  Winona,   Minn. 

National  League  for  Civic  Education  of 
Women,  Sec,  25  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City. 
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NEW  YORK  HEADQUARTERS 
Environment      Counts"  — 

>n^  «.onon,,   and   ..!^ter^<ll: 

Nafional     Child     Labor     Com. 
mittee.  v.oiii 

Study     and     Preventin 
Tuberculosis. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
The  Survej'. 

National    Association    of     q,. 
c^et.es  for  Organizing  Char- 

National  Hou.sing  Association. 


1  o  Helpful  Organizations 


the 
of 


STATE     AtrE.V- 


LOCAL    AXD 
CIES— 

Charity  Organization   Society 
Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor!^      ' 
Children's  Aid  Sociotv 
Penny  Provident   Fun'd 
Joint   Application   Bureau 
New  York  Milk  Committoe 
St?r' ni,"''  "f  Day  Xur,series. 
Stae    Charities    Aid    Associa 


State  Board  of  Chnriti 


^^  HEALTH 

Ol.l»*.     Beiafr^  i,'°<,f ^  ^2,S»lle  S,. 
(jeorffe     R      v„  ^leaitn,      Jjr 

.        Se.ef^h  floor^'S'Jf  Har"'^^'--- 
American    Medical     a  J;     ■     ■ 

H.   SimlTs?'GefTe'c'°"5„D|S    «• 
born  Ave  '    ^^^   Dear- 

''''''ms^tHl  <^\''r'^^     Hygiene. 
W.   Lake   St        ■^^t'^'^oP.    Pres.,    31 

St..   Boston,    Mass'  ^/oylston 

Ave.,  New  York  Madison 

Md.  ^.athedral  St.,  Baltimore 
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.»«=■-.,rsrl^?-^r?-^ 


^"''7ir^^^l^?Ji°V"^theConserva- 
.        St      New   YTrk-  ctty'    '"'    ^-    ^Snd 

York.  ""    "t.,    New 

Health    Educatinn    t  „ 

Natio^S^^"^"'-'^-^'''    ""'''''- 

"'prv^Ar^ri°li^^^t"dyand 

105    E    20nd  %f      l""""^-?/'^'     Sec, 

Society   for   I^stitf^n  "JrFiJsT"  AiS'^" 

Injured,   105  E.  22d  St.,  N'eVYorL" 

INDUSTRY 

une^plo/e'^^.  fc'^G^T  ^flb*'^ 
Gen.   Supt.,    10  E.   12th  sT   ^'''''^• 
btate      Factory      Insner-fn,.       nj 

League,      Mrs       T?,^    Union 

Chicago     Pedl-r^ion^'o^f  ^Lbor      E      N 
^°«kels.  Sec,  331  S.  LaSaile'^St  ""• 
ELSEWHERE— Nat  ion  ni    q     • 

Promotion  of  Indu.?r°;=f*?^  ^°^  •**»« 
Sec,  20  W  44th  Sf  Education. 
City  ^"    ^'■'    New    York 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Subject  Directory 


American   Federation   of  Labor,    Hdqtrs. 

Washington,    D.    C,    Sec. 
American    Museum    of    Safety,    Director, 

United    Engineering    Bldg.,    29    W. 

39th  St.,   New  York  City. 
Intern'!    Assn.     of    Factory    Inspectors, 

W.    W.    Williams,    Sec,    St.    Louis, 

Mo. 
Internal' 1    Committee    on    Social    Insur- 
ance in  America,  Sec.  Metropolitan 

Tover,    New   York    City. 
Internal' 1  Conference  on  Unemployment, 

Sec,   Ma.x  Lazard,  Paris,   France. 
International  Labor  Office,  Basle,  Switz- 
erland.      Sec.     of     American     Assn. 

for     Labor     Legislation,      John     B. 

Andrews,    Metropolitan    Bldg.,    New 

Y^ork,  N.  Y. 
International      Association      of      Officials 

of  Bureaus  of  Labor,   Sec,  Topeka, 

Kans. 
National  Consumers'  League,  105  E.  22d 

St.,  New  York. 
National    Child   Labor   Committee,    Sec, 

105    E.    22nd   St.,    New   York    City. 


RELIGION 

With   a   Social-Civic  Aim. 

CHICAGO — Religious  Education  Associa- 
tion, Henry  F.  Cope,  Gen.  Sec, 
332   S.   Michigan  Ave. 

Christian  Citizenship  Congress,  Chas.  A. 
Alden,  Sec,  643  Com.  Nat.  Bank 
Bldg. 

Industrial  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Congregational  Churches, 
Graham  Taylor,  Chairman,  955 
Grand   Ave. 

Men  ai/l  Religion,  Forward  Movement, 
19   S.   La   Salle,    St. 

Methodist  Federation  of  Social  Service, 
Gen.  Sec,  Rev.  Harry  Ward,  Oak 
Park,  111. 

Superior  Council  of  the  Society  of  St. 
"Vincent  de  Paul,  Chicago  Branch, 
James  Kennedy,  Sec,  7  S.  Dear- 
born   St. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School,  J.  (Jood- 
win  Perkins,  Educational  Director, 
19  S.  LaSalle  St. 

ELSEWHERE — C  ommission  on  the 
Church  and  Social  Service  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  Sec,  1611 
Clarendon  Bldg.,  215  4th  Ave.,  N. 
Y.    City. 

Bureau  of  Social  Service  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Home  Missions, 
Supt.,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

Church  Assn.  for  the  Advancement  of 
the  Interests  of  Labor.  (Prot. 
Epis.)  Cor.  Sec,  416  Lafavette 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Department  Social  and  Public  Service, 
American  Unitarian  Association, 
Sec,  of  Dept.,  25  Beacon  St.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Federation  of  Churches,  Sec,  119  E. 
19th    St.,    New   York    City. 

International  Committee  of  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Gen.  Sec,  124  E.  28th  St.,  New 
York   City. 

National  Board  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Gen. 
Sec,  125  E.  27th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Social  Service  Commission  of  Northern 
Baptist  Convention,  Chairman,  Des 
Moines  College,   Des   Moines,   Iowa. 


MORALS 

CHICAGO — Catholic  Woman's  League 
(safeguarding  young  girls  coming 
to  Chicago),  Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Rey- 
nolds, Cor.  Sec,  7  W.  Madison  St. 

American  Vigilance  Assn.,  Hdqtrs.,  105 
W.  Monroe  St.,  Clifford  G.  Roe, 
E.xec   Sec. 

Anti-Saloon  League  of  Illinois,  E.  A. 
Scrogin,  State  Supt.,  1200  Security 
Bldg. 

Chicago  Society  of  Social  Hygiene, 
Room   802,    32   N.    State   St. 

Chicago  Local  Option  Committee,  189 
W.  Madison  St.,  Miss  M.  Bal- 
comb.    Sec. 

Citizen's  League  of  Chicago,  155  N. 
Clark    St. 

National  Anti-Cigarette  League,  Caroline 
F.  Grow,  Sec,  Room  1119  Wo- 
man's Temple. 

National  W.  C.  T.  U.  (Evanston),  Mrs. 
Frances  E.  Parks,  Sec,  The  Wil- 
lard    Rest    College,    Evanston,     111. 

Vice  Commission.  Dean  Walter  T. 
Sumner,    Ch'm.,    117   N.   Peoria    St. 

White  Slave  Traffic  Committee  of 
League  of  Cook  County  Clubs,  Miss 
Priscilla  C.  Scott,  Sec.  1616  Far- 
ragut  Ave.  (Inf.  1910). 
ELSEWHERE — American  Federation  for 
Sex  Hygiene,  Sec,  105  W.  40th 
St.,     New    Y^ork    City. 

American  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  50  Madison 
Ave. 

American  Humane  Education  Society, 
45  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral 
Prophylaxis,  Pres.,  105  W.  40th 
St.,     New    York    City. 

Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  Gen. 
Supt.,   Westerville,  O. 

International  Reform  Bureau,  Supt.,  206 
Penna    Ave.,    Washington,    D.    0. 

National  Board  of  Censorship,  Gen. 
Sec,  50  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

National  Christian  League  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Purity,  Pres.,  5  East 
12th  St.,   New  York  City. 

National  League  on  Urban  Conditions 
among  Negroes,  Director,  281 
Fourth    Ave.,    New    York    City. 

National  League  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Family  (Marriage  and  Di- 
vorce), Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike,  Cor. 
Sec,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
National  Vigilance  Committee  (White 
Slave  Traffic),  Sec,  156  5th  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

CORRECTION 

CHICAGO — Big    Brother    and    Big    Sister 

League,     H.     W.     Thurston,     Supt., 

127   N.   Dearborn   St. 
Central   Howard   Association,    F.    Emory 

Lvon,     Supt.,     415     Rand    McNally 

Bldg. 
ELSEWHERE — American   Prison   Associa- 
tion,   Sec,    135    E.    15th    St.,    New 

York  City. 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 

Criminology,     Eugene     A.     Gilmore, 

Sec,    Madison,    Wis. 
National    Committee    on    Prison    Labor, 

Sec,    27    E.    22nd    St.,    New    York 

City. 
National  Probation  Officers*  Association, 

Sec,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
National    Prisoners'     Aid    Society,     Gen. 

Sec,    135    E.    15th    St..    New   York 

City. 
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TRAINED  CIVIC  WORKERS 


_  In  Europe  greater  strides  have  been  made  in  Municipal  Administra- 
tion because  the  expert  is  permanently  and  constantly  employed  regard- 
less of  political  changes. 

American  municipalities  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  and 
necessity  of  expert  service.  Civic  and  Social  organizations  are  becoming 
more    and    more    insistent    on    securing    professionally    trained    workers! 

The  trustees  of  public  and  private  institutions  no  longer  feel 
justified  in  spending  the  public  or  subscription  funds  for  training  raw 
recruits  to   their   staffs   when   skilled  workers   can   be   had. 

Candidates  for  positions  or  those  already  in  Social  and  Civic  work 
whether  volunteer  or  paid,  who  wish  their  life  effort  to  count  for  the 
most,  or  who  desire  to  rise  in  the  profession,  recognize  more  and  more 
that  enthusiasm,  to  be  worth  while,  must  be  directed  and  reinforced 
by  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  most  etlficient  methods,  and  by  pre- 
liminary  practice   work   in   apprenticeship. 


ENTRANCE    TO    THE    SCHOOL   FOB    CITY   WELFARE 

The  Chicago   School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

(Which   Maintains   a   Register   of   Assistants    Seeking   Positions   us   Well    as   of   Openings 

in    This    Field) 

The  Employment  Exchange 

A  register  of  Civic  and  Social  organizations  seeking  trained  assist- 
ants and  of  applicants  for  such  positions  maintained  without  charge  to 
either  by  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.  Address  the 
Registrar,   31   W.   Lake   St. 

As  graduates  of  the  School  are  sought  for  and  usually  make  engage- 
ments for  future  work  sometime  before  graduation,  applications  for  their 
services  should  be  filed  in  advance  of  June.  The  Year  Book  of  the 
School  (sent  free  on  request)  states  the  previous  college  training  or 
experience  of  each  and  gives  information  about  the  practical  training 
during  the  school  year. 
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ASSISTANTS 


Employment* 


The  Employment  Exchange,  however,  is  frequently  embarrassed  by 
applications  for  positions  from  students  who  believe  they  have  had 
training  for  such  work  through  courses  in  economics  or  sociology. 

Such  students  may  have  had  courses  or  seminars  which  deal  with 
the  causes  of  poverty,  the  labor  movement,  phases  of  modern  industry, 
or  theories  of  social  reform.  They  have  not  had,  however,  any  experi- 
ence either  in  the  iield  or  in  the  ofifice.  They  may  have  learned  why 
social  work  is  being  done;  they  have  not  learned  how  to  do  it;  and  it 
is  therefore  impossible  to  recommend  them  for  positions  which  require 
the  skilled  and  delicate  treatment  of  difficult  situations,  when  their  fit- 
ness for  such  work  has  never  been  tested. 

Fields  Newly  Developing 

To  illustrate  one  of  the  many  new  lines  of  civic  activity  that  are 
opening  vistas  of  large  opportunity,  the  developing  Social  Center  move- 
ment may  be  cited.  In  a  recent  leaflet  of  the  Child  Hygiene  Department 
of   the    Russell    Sage    Foundation    the    following   is    emphasized: 

"By  adding  a  few  specially  trained  leaders  in  recreation  and  social 
affairs  to  our  educational  corps,  every  schoolhouse  in  the  land  can  be 
turned  into  a  center  of  neighborhood  life  without  harm  to  the  school 
property  or  materially  increasing  the  burden  upon  the  taxpayers." 

Scope  of  the  Field 


The   following  list    suggests   the   variety 

of   positions   in   the   social   field   for   which 

trained  and  skilled  workers  are  constantly 

in    demand. 

Neighborhood  Work:  Head  workers,  or 
assistants  in  settlements,  supervisors  of 
playgrounds,  of  summer  camps  and  out- 
ings, and  of  boys'   and  girls'   clubs. 

Civic  Organizations:  Secretaries  for  pub- 
lic improvement  associations,  public 
eificiency  or  municipal  research  bureaus, 
tuberculosis  institutes  and  sanitary  de- 
partments, agents  for  state  labor  bu- 
reaus, legal  aid  work,  housing  reform 
associations,  and  civic  betterment 
leagues. 

Social  Work  in  Industry: 
Educational  and  welfare 
workers  in  factories  and 
stores,  in  mining  and  con- 
struction camps,  factory 
inspectors,  secretaries  of 
child  labor  associations. 

Government  Service:  In- 
vestigators for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce 
and  Labor  and  for  special 
investigations  under  fed- 
eral, state  and  municipal 
authority,  appointments 
from  the  classified  civil 
service  in  the  Indian,  Im- 
migration and  other  bu- 
reaus or  departments  of 
the  national  and  local 
governments. 

Religious  Agencies:  Social 
workers  for  churches. 
Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, young  people's 
societies,  vacation  schools 
and  recreation. 

Organized  Charity:  General 
secretaries,  district 
agents,  friendly  visitors, 
executives  of  penny  sav- 
ings and  of  loan  agencies, 
special  investigators  and 
business   managers. 


Child-Helping  Agencies:  Superintendents, 
directors,  investigators,  supervisors  of 
placed-out  children,  assistants  to  judges 
in   the   oversight   of   wards   of   the   court. 

Correctional  Work:  Truant  officers,  pro- 
bation officers  of  juvenile  courts,  parole 
officers  for  adult  prisoners,  agents  of 
juvenile  protective  leagues  and  similar 
organizations. 

Institutional:  Positions  in  the  manage- 
ment or  work  of  municipal,  county, 
state  and  private  institutions  for  de- 
pendents, defectives  and  delinquents; 
social  extension  of  hospital  service,  oc- 
cupational and  recreative  work  with  the 
insane. 


HAVE 

WE 

ENOUGH 


HOSPITAL  BEDS 
PLAYGROUNDS 
SCHOOL  BATHS 
POLICEMEN 


ROTTEN  FIRE  HOSE 

VAGRANTS 

SCHOOL  SINKS 

BURGLARS 


MILK  INSPECTORS  INFANT  MORTALITY 
ATTENDANCE  OFFICERS  TRUANTS 

STREET  SPRINKLERS  TUBERCULOSIS 
CHILDREN'S  LIBRARIES  FAGINS 
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ASSISTANTS 


Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

Professional  School  and  Headquarters 

Established  nine  years  ago  in  response  to  the  demand  for  efficiency 
in  civic  and  philanthropic  undertakings,  both  public  and  private,  leading 
social  workers  in  Chicago  to  co-operate  spontaneously  in  its  foundation. 

The  educational  methods  employed  involve  the  combined  use  of  the 
lecture  upon  methods  of  w^ork,  the  class  room  discussion  of  special 
problems,  and  practical  work  under  the  direction  of  efficient  social 
agencies. 

While  it  is  impracticable  for  academic  institutions  to  offer  this 
technical,  practical  training,  the  central  location  of  the  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy  enables  heads  of  departments  and  social  enterprises 
to  contribute  a  certain  part  of  their  time  from  daily  duties  to  the 
teaching  or  field  work.  The  students  by  this  method  are  given  a  broader 
outlook  and  a  more  varied  practical  experience  at  such  a  co-operative 
center  under  apprenticeship  to  specialists  engaged  in  the  work  which 
the  students  need  to  learn. 

Opportunities  in  Chicago  for  Training 

Chicago  offers  rich  opportunities  for  training  in  Civic  and  Social 
service. 

1.  There  are  in  the  first  place  a  number  of  social  agencies  whose 
standards  of  work  are  uncjuestionably  high,  through  whose  co-operation 
the  School  is  able  to  offer  field  work  of  a  disciplinary  character. 

2.  The  pul)lic  institutions, — municipal,  county  and  state, — many  of 
them  admirably  conducted,  are  hospitable  in  admitting  students  of  the 
School  for  the  purposes  of  inspection.  The  superintendents  of  these 
institutions  frequently  serve  as  guides  and  assist  by  expalnation  and 
suggestion    in   a   better   understanding   of   institutional    management.  - 

:!.  There  are  many  able  and  devoted  students  of  the  social  problem 
who  contril)ute  as' members  of  the  staff,  as  special  lecturers,  by  advising 
with  the  officers  of  the  school  or  in  other  ways  to  the  instruction  and 
guidance  of  the  students.  , 

4.  The  presence  in  Chicago  of  a  large  foreign  population  repre- 
senting many  nationalities  who  tend  to  live  in  segregated  communities 
makes  it  possible  for  the  intelligent  student  to  become  familiar  witli 
the  character  of  these  groups,  and  thus  equipped  to  serve  them  either 
in  Chicago  or  in  other  communities  in  which  representatives  of  the 
same  nationalties  are  found. 

Headquarters  Service  by  the  School 

1.  A  meeting  place  for  social  and  civic  workers  in  the  city  or  from 
out  of  town  to  which  they  may  have  their  mail  addressed,  at  a  location 
central  to  the  private  associations  and  institutions  of  Chicago. 

2.  Assembly  Rooms  free  upon  application  for  board  meetings  and 
conferences  of  social  and   civic  organizations. 

3.  Directories  and  reports  on  file  for  reference,  giving  the  latest 
information  about  the  principal  organizations  in  the  social  and  civic 
field. 

4.  A  clearing  house  of  information  on  exhibits,  films  and  lantern  slides 
for  graphic   publicity  purposes. 

5.  Lists   of  lecturers   available   for   extension  work. 

6.  Registry  place  where  social  workers  changing  employment  and 
Institutions  having  positions  open,  can  leave  record  of  the  fact. 
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CENTRAL  LOCATION  OF 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  CIVICS  AND  PHILANTHROPY 

FROM  SCHOOL  TO  NORTH  SIDE 


LO  minutes  by  street  car  to 

Newberry  Library 
Historical  Society  Library" 
City  Water  Works 
Cook  County  Jail 


15  minutes  to 


Lincoln  Park 


Daily  News  Sanitarium  for  Sick 
Children 

Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name 
(Roman  Catholic) 


30  minutes  to 

St.    Stanislaus'    Polish    Parish 
McCormick  Theological 
Seminary 

60  minutes  to 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston ' 


WEST  SIDE 

FROM 

SCHOOL 

L5  minutes  by 
itreet  cars  to 

Hull  House 
Chicago   Com- 
mons 

to  minutes  and 
mder  to 

Other  Principal 
Settlements 

10  to  60 

ainutes  to 

Juvenile  Court 

Detention 

Home 

Cook  County 
Hospital 

John  Worthy 
Reform 
^School 

School  for 

Crippled 

Children 
City  House  of 

Correction  • 
Parental  School 

Hospital  for 
the  Insane 
and   Infirm- 
ary for  the 
Poor  at 
Dunning 

Chicago  Theo- 
logical Sem- 
inary 

Cathedral  of  St. 
Peter  and 
Paul 
(Episcopal) 

Western  Theo- 
logical Sem- 
inary of  the 
Protestant 
Episcopal 
Church 


Home  for  the  Friendless 

Armour  Institute 

Field  Museum 

South  Parks  and  Play  Grounds 


FROM  SCHOOL  TO  SOUTH  SIDE 

30  to  60  minutes  by  street  cars  to 

Principal  Churches 

Catholic,  Jewish  smd  Protestant 

University  of  Chicago 

Sinai  Temple 


CENTRAL 

FROM 

SCHOOL 

5  minutes  walk 
to 

City'  HaU 

County   Build- 
ing 

United  Char- 
ities 

Public    Library 

John  Crerar 
Library 

Children's 
Home  and 
Aid    Society 
and  Head- 
quarters of 
the  Civic  and 
Philanthrop- 
ic Agencies 

10  to  15 
minutes  walk 
to 

City  Club 

Woman's  Club 

Ass'n  of  Com- 
merce 

Federation  of 
Labor 

Factory  In- 
spector's 
Office 

T.  M.  O.  A. 
Building 

Lodging  House 
District 

Grant  Park 

Hotels 

Andltorinm 

Theatres 

Railway 
Centers ' 


Chicago  Normal  School 

Stockyards 

South  Chicago  Siteel  Plant 

Pullman  Co's.  Works 
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